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NOTICE, 


Tne New York Clearing House has adopted new regu- 
lations governing the collection of checks and drafts on 
banks outside of the city. This entails a collection ex- 
pense on those who receive such checks. Our patrons 
are requested, therefore, in making their remittances to 
send postal or express money order, postage stamps, or 
check or draft on a New York city bank, or other New 
York current funds. 





AMERICAN GAME PARKS. ° 


We continue in this issue our fifth annual review of 
American game preserves. The first report of this 
series was printed in the number for Feb. 17, 1804. In 
1895 articles were printed May 11 and 18; in 1896, July 
4, 11 and 18; and in 1897, July 24, 31 and Aug. 7. 

In the five years which have passed since the first 
report was published, the number and scope of Ameri- 


can preserves have increased tremendously. Previously . 


to 1894 the preserves had not attracted much attention 
among sportsmen, nor otherwise. Of the fenced pre- 
serves, Mr. Corbin’s great Blue Mountain Park had oniy 
been stocked with game four years, and Mr. George 
Gould’s Furlough Lod«e Preserve, and Mr. Rutherfurd 
Stuyvesant’s Tranquility Park about the same length of 
time, while Litchfield Park and Ne-ha-sa-ne Park were 
only a few months old. The period marked the transition 
from the shooting club, which exercised an often pre- 
carious control over leased lands, to the preserve which 
acquired ownership and set to work on an entirely new 
basis, not only to protect the game already existing 
on the land, but to increase it, often by the importation 
of animals, birds and fish which were not then to be 
found in the neighborhood. 

This journal has chronicled the changing conditions 
not only in its park reports, but also in such articles 
as that published some time since, showing the great 
extent of preserved holdings within the limits of the 
Adirondack State Park, and also in the articles on 
Western preserves. The new order has undoubtedly 
come to stay, and though at the present time a falling 
off in the number of new parks is noticeable, the halt 
is apparently only temporary, and one may confidently 
count upon a steady increase in the number of new en- 
terprises of this character from year to year. 

The conditions which favor preserves are cheap land 
with attractive natural features and trespass laws which 
are clearly defined and easily enforced. In this country 
there are large areas of hunting country, where either 
State laws, public sentiment or natural conditions effectu- 
ally operate against preserves, and it is not likely that 
the system will ever attain the predominance enjoyed 
in European countries, where the wealthy classes ¢ffectu- 
ally monopolize the shooting. 

An interesting feature in connection with these pre- 
serves, and one which has attracted little attention, is the 
business of securing and rearing game animals for 
stocking them. 

Elsewhere will be found a letter from a man who has 
given his entire time for years to this business. The 
original animals which formed the nucleus for the pre- 
served elk herds have come chiefly from the country ly- 
ing in the immediate neighborhood of the Yellowstone 
National Park, either in Wyoming or Idaho. The buf- 
falo came from Texas, Nebraska, Colorado and Mon- 
tana. The moose from eastern Canada, and the deer from 
nearly every State in the Union. The various game 
animals have certain commercial values, which, however, 


vary considerably from time to time, according to 


supply and demand ax 
Here are a few prices quoted from .¢ letter of a 


_ dealer in wild game: Canadian beaver, $50 per pair, de- 


livered; buffalo, $1,000 per pair, delivered; whitetail deer, 
$50 per pair; fallow deer, $50 per pair; wild turkey, 
$15 per pair; moose, offered $175, asked $250 apiece. 

The writer of the letter says: “Moose bring $350 each 
on the steamer dock at any port in England or Germany. 
I do not know much about Caribou; never had them 
offered to me lower than $200 each.” 

Elk are not quoted in this letter, but are said to 
be worth about $75 apiece, delivered. 

In certain parts of the country farmers and others 
have taken to raising game as a business. They have 
begun with the intention of supplying game parks with 
acclimated animals for stocking, but it is likely that 
some at least will look for a market for their surplus 
animals whenever possible by butchering them and 
selling the meat. Elk and deer can be raised in cap- 
tivity with good management almost as readily as the 
ordinary farm stock. The chief requirements are suit- 
able fences and a liberal amount of shade and water, with 
plenty of grass. Pound for pound, they are worth sev- 
eral times as much as cattle, and are just as easily cared 
for. 

The possibilities in buffalo raising are much greater. 
In six years the buffalo in the Corbin herd increased 
threefold. There is no more valuable stock in existence. 
When Forest AND STREAM took its census of the bui- 
falo two years ago it was estimated that there were only 
about 600 American bison in captivity. The wild bison 
are certain tosbe extinct in a very few years, and their 
number at the present time is so small as not to affect 
the general result. A certain demand for buffalo can 
be counted upon from zoological gardens in various 
parts of the world, and also from owners of preserves. 

The greatest need of buffalo breeders at the present 
time is the infusion of new blood into their herds. As 
Forest AND STREAM long ago pointed out, a buffalo 
stud book is very desirable. It would not be a difficult 
task to record the pedigree and history of every known 
animal, and such information would be of incalculable 
value in governing future breeding. The stock now in 
existence was secured from both the Northern and South- 
ern herds of wild buffalo, and there is ample opportunity 
for thé intelligent selection of strains. 





EARLY SPRING. 


Tuis is no zephyr that comes tearing up from the 
south, threshing the naked boughs as if it would destroy 
the last bud before its chance of bursting, and out-roaring 
the brooks’ boisterous rejoicing over their new freedom, 
yet there is a sweet promise in its gusty breath—a promise 
that we cherish and believe in, for it has been often given 
and always soon or late redeemed. 

These are not musical notes that the crows utter as they 
are tumbled and tossed along before it in disorderly 
flight, but they are notes of rejoicing, and also a promise 
of sweeter voices that shall presently be heard. 

There is a hopeless look in the fields hemmed with 
soiled drifts and untidy with the flotsa:n’ and jetsam of 
winter storms. No less so is the forest, its once unsullied 
floor bestrewn with tatters of bark and last year’s leaves, 
yet we see beyond all dreariness of present desolation 
what has been again and again revealed to us. 

Even now we may see where the raccoon and the 
woodchuck have writ down their faith in the coming 
resurrection of life with their tracks on the solid page, 
and we hear it declared by the trumpets of the geese and 
the shrill pipes of “small fowl making noise” of rejoicing. 
In the shallow pools of the meadows the blue of heaven is 
reflected, the whiteness of its clouds, and at night its 
stars, where by and by shall be the bloom/of violets and 
daisies and dandelions, and bees shall hum to and fro be- 
tween them in sweet traffic, and fill the empty mouse- 
nests with brown comb. 

Through the roar of the wind and the dash of branches 
we catch the jubilant song of bobolink and lark and 
oriole, the call of the cuckoo, the bells and flutes of the 
woodland thrushes. Finer than the angry turmoil of the 
brook’s yellow overflowing flood we hear its babble of 
green fields where happy anglers wade ankle deep in luzh 
grass, and the banished kingfisher has come to his own 
again. 

Through the dun of fields and the gray of woodlands 
as through thin veils we see green grass springing and 
the bourgeoning of branches; ledges, blushing with the 


bloom of honeysuckles; the brown floor of the woods 
dappled with moose-flower and squirrel-cup. The birds 
are busy with nest building, from his freshly swept-thresh- 
old the woodchuck regards the growing clover, and the 
chipmunk sits at his door in the sun, clucking his con- 
tentment. 

So often have we seen this miracle of spring wrought, 
that with the eye of faith, more than of fancy, we see it 
repeated, and in spite of all delays and relapses of the 
fickle weather, we hopefully await its fulfilment. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE BAD LANDS. 


To HIs intimates the late Prof. Marsh was known not 
only as a scientific man of great ability and world-wide 
reputation, but also as a delightful companion, quick and 
witty, with a keen appreciation of humor, and a narrator 
of capital stories. One of these, which he used to tell 
of himself with great effect, dealt with a small adventure 
had many years ago in the Rocky Mountains. 

The first month or two of the trip had been spent on 
the plains of Nebraska and Wyoming, at that time the 
hunting ground of Sioux and Cheyennes, who were 
bitterly hostile, and signs of whose presence near the 
command were often seen. The whole party realized 
that they were in a dangerous country, and all hands 
were constantly on the watch for enemies and were care- 
ful not wander far from the command; or, if two or 
three fossil gatherers did go off from the main body, 
they took with them a number of soldiers to stand guard 
while they worked. After leaving this dangerous region 
the expedition moved on to the bad lands near Fort 
Bridger, where there were but few Indians, and those 
friendly ones, and the work of gathering fossils went on. 

One day Prof. Marsh was hard at work on his knees 
in. the bottom of the narrow ravine, digging away the 
soil from a bone which stuck out of the bank. He was 


~ entirely absorbed in his task, and noticed nothing of 


what was going on about him, until the brilliant sun- 
light,- which poured down on him, was cut off by a dark 
shadow, and he looked up to see standing above him 
a great grim Indian warrior, holding his rifle at a ready. 
The Professor’s heart leaped into his throat. He for- 
got where he was. He strove to utter a propitiatory 
“How,” but his dry lips refused to: form the word, and he 
could only swallow trying to get rid of the lump in 
his throat. Suddenly the savage bent toward him and 
spoke: “Have I the honor of addressing Prof. Othneil 
Charles Marsh, the eminent paleontologist of Yale 
College?” he inquired. The revulsion of feeling was 
almost too much for the Professor, who was now even 
less able to speak than he had been before. 

It developed that the Indian, as a small boy, had been 
sent East, Christianized, educated, taught the elements 
of theology, and sent back to the West to civilize his 
tribe; but he had not carried the civilization very far. 


That is a curious notion expressed by Mr. Mather, but 
by no means peculiar to his holding, that when a fishzr- 
man catches a fish from public waters he has an absolute 
“right” to do with it whatever he may elect, the law tu 
che contrary notwithstanding. The well-established prin- 
ciple is, on the contrary, that the taking of fish or game 
carries with it absolutely no “right” except such as the 
statute itself confers in express terms, or such as may be 
inferred from the silence of the statute. Thus, referring 
to the specific case in point, for perfectly good and suffi- 
cient reasons the State of New York has enacted that no 
one may take trout from public waters for the purpose of 
stocking private waters. A moment’s consideration will 
show the reasonableness of this. The trout in public 
waters belong to the people for their fishing for fun and 
‘nod. To preserve them for this: purpose the men who 
vrould “skin out” a stream of its trout for their own pri- 
‘ ate waters must be restrained. Experience has proved 
{1is. The law provides this restraint by forbidding the 
iaking of fish for that purpose. The fish belong to -he 
Dtace; it is for the State to say whether they may be taken 
at all; and, if so, in what times, in what ways, for what 
purpose, and what use may be made of them. All this is 
so clearly set forth in the famous United States Supreme 
Court decision in the Geer vs. State of Connecticut case 
that we advise those who talk of fishing “rights” to 
study it. eh ee 
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Che Sportsman Courist, 
Wreck of the Schooner Lupe. , 


“Mapam,” said Captain Wilson most politely, “mad- 
am, I have come dripping wet from the sea ta protest 
the schooner Lupe as she lies on the Matafangatele reef 
and her tackle and appurtenances.’ Likewise four Sav- 
ages which Cap’n Harry Smith said you could depend 
upon, and which you can’t. Likewise and also, I pro- 
test Cap’n Harry Smith who said you could depend on 
them Savages and you can’t do it, or else I wouldn’t be 
here protesting them three things, the schooner and the 
Savages and Cap’n Harry Smith.” 

Now all this sort of thing was manifestly consular 
business, and as such belonged to the masculine and 
official member of the household. It is not for a woman 
sitting on the verandah of the unofficial side of the con- 
sulate at Apia to deal with protests of mariners, even 
though they do come dripping wet from the sea. All 

fe was explained to Captain Wilson, who was leaving 
a pool of salt water on the verandah where he stood in 

/ a respectful attitude. He was told that he would have 
to await the return of the proper official, who just then 
was off in the boat in pursuit of some one of those wild 
nightmares of war which are the sum and substance of 
Samoan politics. But none of these considerations had 




















































any ‘weight with the drenched mariner, he had come 
right out of the sea to protest and nothing short of 1 
protest would satisfy 
him. The only way to 


to 


+he 
ne 


him was 
rummage through - 
rack official blank 
forms to find a dusty 
and mildewed copy 01 
Form No. 58 which is 
provided for mariners 
to protest on. Then by 
laying down a string 
of mats on the floor 
from the pool in which 
he stood on the veran- 
dah, a way was made 
by which he could 
come inside the office 
and sign his natne, a 
laborious operation hut 
as satisfactory to him 
self as though the thing 
had been done in prover 
form. One tay have 
cherished ideas of keep- 
ing floors neat and 
tidy, but it is impos- 
sible to prepare in ad- 
vance for official calls 
of shipwrecked mari- 
ners’ just out of the 
sea in which they have 
been shipwrecked. That 
is one of the wnusual 
states of affairs which 
would worry almost any 
housekeeper. Still it 
was in a sense flattering 


content 


o}l 

































































































































































to see that the ship 
wrecked mariner was 
content to have his 





protest taken down by 

a woman not authorized 

to the performance o! ; f 

such duties of the consular service of the United States. 
When Captain Wilson had. dissolved himself out ot 

the office, and the chain of mats had been thrown out 

on the grass to dry, he insisted on recounting his tale 






































lessly placed in Cap’n. Harry Smith. . . 
“Yes’m,” continued Captain Wilson, “ii you'll get 
your umbrella to keep the sun off and just step down 
on the beach here you can see the Lupe where she lies 
and where I protest her and her tackle and her ap- 
purtenances. You better fetch along that spyglass tha: 
was bought at Strutt’s auction for three douars, there 
may be three dollars worth of seeing in it.” : 
Sure enough, when one stood just at the very verge 
of the sands it was possible to see a two-masted schooner 
high and dry on the reef a mile or so up the coast, and 
with the spyglass it was possible to make out more dc- 
tails of her shipwrecked condition. The glass was all 
right if only one had learned the knack of keeping it 
from coming apart at the joint; so long as the big tube 
did not drop off from the little tube you could see sev- 
eral dollars worth, even though the captain was doubt- 
ful about it. With a comprehensive sweep of his arm in 
that direction he repeated “There’s the schooner Lupe 
and I protest her and her tackle and her appurtenances. 
Captain Wilson is not the only one who has found a sort 
of satisfaction in some complicated official formula. 
Then turning to a group of four natives who were 
sitting wet and impassive on the broken mast of the 
Trenton at the foot of the flagstaff, he repeated his 
statement that he protested “them Savages.” That was 
one unfortunate feature of treasuring that broken piece 
of timber which is all that is left of the flag ship wrecked 
in the great Apia hurricane. It was very nice to have a 
memento of the historic event, but the mast was a nu- 
sance in that it provided a perch for all the idle Samoans 
to come and roost on, and a fair half the time was spent 
shooing them off. When Captain Wilson had protested 
Savages it created the impression that some dreadivl 
deed had been done by the, islanders. But the four on 
: the mast were unmistakably boys from Niue, or Savage 
' Islanders.’ In the varied mixture of islanders abcut 
Apia it is always possible to identify the Savage Islanders 
through their fondness for clothes; others may be con- 
tent with a lavalava, but the Niue boys rig themselves 
i out in shirts and overalls with the very first wages they 
; earn. Therefore, when the shipwrecked mariner pro- 
tested four Savages he meant only his crew of Savage 
i+ Islanders, whom he had set down there on the mast 
















































































































































































































































































From a painting by Claude Raguet Hirst. 


of marine disaster and the shattering of confidence reck-— 


FORES: AND STREAM. 


where he could keep them under his eye until he finished 


“his business. 


Captain Wilson, who had just been wrecked, was some 
sort of a Finn, but at some time he had been naturalized 
in some American port and on that score ielt himself 
authorized to do all his nautical business with the “Ameti- 
can consulate. It turned out on further investigation that 
this assumption was inaccurate, for his wrecked schooner 
was not entitled to sail under, the American flag. But 
the mysteries of the navigatian' laws of the United Staves 
are not included in any curriculum of feminine educa- 
tion and mistakes are therefore pardonable. When Cap- 
tain Wilson was not sailing he was the general mender 
of clocks for all Apia, a community habitually careless 
of time and inclined to be content if they find their 
clocks are keeping the same day when Captain O’Ryan 
fires a cannon at the pilot station at noon on Saturday 
so that the beach may know once a week what time it is. 

Despite the filling out of Form No. 58 there was 
nothing to show how the schooner was wrecked and where 
the responsibility of Cap’n Harry Smith entered into the 
disaster. That was a part of the narrative which the 
shipwrecked captain was only too anxious to disclose, 
for by it he expected to show that the responsibilitity for 
the loss did not lie on his shoulders: 

He began by telling how he had been chartered by 
the German firm to go to windward for a cargo of cop:a 
which was ready to bring down to Apia. If any keen 
intelligence discerfts any slip in the nautical terms the 
blame is not to be laid on Captain Wilson who was 
probably as accvrrate in the use of his marine dialect as 





SIGNS OF SPRING. 


a sailor is expected to be, it is rather due to the nar- 
rator’s inability to keep a clear idea of directions at sea 
which chase around after the wind. In this case the im- 
pression was clear that the schooner was to go to the 
eastward islands of the archipelago, to Tutuila or to 
Manu’a, for in Samoa windward always has that mean- 
ing. He went on to explan that because the wind blew 
against the course all day long it was necessary to make 
a start at night when sometimes there was a wind out- 
side that would help him along several miles to the east 
before the tradewind began in the morning. There were 
other details about the need of making a quick trip of it 
and the bother he had in getting the Savages to sail 
the schooner for him. 

Aiter all these details had been set out in full, for wet 
as he was, he would not omit a single item which had 
even the most remote bearing on his cruise which came 
so promptly to disaster, he then got to the point which 
introduced Cap’n Harry Smith and the cause of iis 
difficulty hand in hand. 

“Along in the early part of the evening, madam,” he 
continued the narrative of wreck, “me and Cap’n Harry 
Smith was discussing some points of sailing in these 
here waters and he was telling me about some of them 
harbors up to windward. Now I know a great deal more 
about them harbors than Cap’n Harry Smith does, but 
I didn’t tell him so, wanting to be sociable, and it being 
my last night ashore with him. From time to time he 
would get up and have a look at the harbor and come 
batk and say it was dead calm. Then that being so, him 
and me would have another one, and go on talking about 
points of sailing, for you’ve got to be mighty knowing 
when you're sailing up to windward in these islands. 
Along after ten o'clock I began to look for the wind to 
get out of the harbor on, but there wasn’t any wind ana 
Cap’n Harry he says there never is any wind before 
midnight, but I know better than that, and I know that 
ten o’clock is the time to begin looking for the land 
breeze. Well the land breeze hadn’t begun to blow just 
then, so me and Cap’n Harry took some more just tuo 
keep from dry waiting and then we began to argue 
about it, me knowing all the time that he was wrong and 
him trying to.make out that I never sailed about these 
islands as long as he had, atd on that account wasn't 
éntitled to know anything about the land breeze at 
night. We was perfectly sociable in our talk, for Cap’n 
Harry is a good: fellow for all that there’s lots of things 
he don’t know about sailoring.. When it got to be eleven 
o'clock, or maybe the least bit short of it, I went out 
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looking for the land breeze, and Cap’n Harry Sniith he 
sat back in his chair and told me it was a waste of time 
looking for it to set in until midnight. But I felt it a 
little fresh, not exactly a breeze, but a good sign it was 
going to come. So I told him to wethis finger and hold 
it up and then he’d see whether the land breeze always 
waited till midnight. That fixéd him and he said that 
maybe it was a little bit earlier for just that once, and 
that any way a cool feeling on a finger wasn’t enough to 
sail out of harbor on. So I sat down with him just to 
finish it up, for I was for going off to the schooner and 
beginning to get the anchor up. 

“Yes’m. Where was me and Cap’n Harry Smith all 
this time? Oh, part of the time at one place and part of 
the time at another along the beach: But when it came 
eleven o'clock they shut up for the night and so we 
finished off at my house where I had to go for some oi 
my things. As I was saying, for when there’s been a 
wreck you've got to tell everything just as it was, I was 
for going off to the schooner. But Cap’n Harry kept on 
saying the wind was too light yet, and really it didn’t 
amount to much, only to prove that land breezes do 
come before midnight. So we sat down with what I 
happened to have in the house and Cap’n Harry he 
told me some more about the harbors to windward. By 
and by I was getting a little bit uneasy about getting off 
at all, for there was precious little wind, but Cap’n 
Harry he said that it was all right to leave it all to the 
Savages, they’d know best of all and they knew where to 
find me when it was time to go. He said Savages was the 
sort you could depend on, for they make the best sailors 
of all these natives. 
Samoans are no good 
at all, they’re too lazy, 
and they go to sleep on 
watch and you can’t get 
them to do more than 
just so much. But he 
said he always took 
Savages for his crew 
and glad to get them, 
because you could de- 
pend on them always. 

“But how did the 
Lupe come to be 
wrecked on the Mata- 
fangatele reef? Why, 
that’s what I’m telling 
you, ma’am.. I’ve got 
to explain why I. pro- 
test Cap’n Harry Smith 
and them Savages, for 
he said- you could de- 
pend on them and I’ve 
proved that you can’t. 
So when he was telling 
me how the Savages 
was the most reliable 
natives and you could 
always depend on them 
—which you can’t—the 
head one of them came 
along to the house. 
That’s him, the biggest 
of the lot, him that’s 
leaning: up against the 
flagpole fast asleep. He 
said that the wind 
would come pretty soon 
and he had come forme. 

“Then Cap’n Harry 
Smith, what does he 
say? He says ‘them 
Savages is the best na- 
tives in the South Sea, you can always depend on them.’ 
Well, it did look that way. So I owned up like a man, 
for I don’t mind saying so when another man happens to 
know more than me, though as a general thing I know 
as much about these islands as Cap’n Harry Smith, for 
all he’s been here so long. So we had another just to 
say good-bye on, and I got into the boat and the Sav- 
age rowed me out to the schooner. 

“That land breeze was light, just enough to get the 
schooner out of the passage and out far enough away 
irom the reef so’s she would be safe. I was going to 
make an all-night job of it, and keep the helm while it 
was dark, but the breeze was so very light and I was 
sleepy. Then I thought of what Cap’n Harry Smith was 
saying about them Savages that you could always depend 
on them. And I began to think that perhaps he was 
right for he had been cruising about the islands so much 
longer than I had that perhaps he knew best, for I’m 
not one of those men who stick to their own opinion 
just because it’s theirs; no, ma’am, I stick to my own 
way of thinking because I know I’m right. Anyway, I 
had been hard at work all day and that made me sleepy, 
and then I got some more sleepy discussing them points 
of sailing with Cap’n Harry Smith, so I made up my 
mind I’d depend on them four Savages for just the one 
night so as to try them. So I called the head man of the 
Savages and I told him we was bound to windward and 1 
was going to turn in and I depended on him to see that 
the schooner went to windward all night long. I did 
not say a word to him about Cap’n Harry Smith’s say- 
ing that they could be depended on, for it might have 
made them too set up to do any work if they knew that 
Cap’n Harry gave them the best name in the South 
Seas after he’d been cruising about the islands so many 
years. But I just told him I depended on all four of 
them and then I went to sleep. 

“The next thing I knew was this morning when a raft 
of Samoans came piling down the companion and into 
the cabin. I was some surprised, for I thought they was 
Savages when I shipped them, but I see I must have been 
mistaken alone of all the other things I had to do so 
that I could get off as soon as the firm wanted me to go. 
While I was puzzling out how I could come to make a 
mistake like that, signing Samoans on articles for Sav- 
ages, then it came over me that Cap’n Harry Smith 
thought they was Savages too, and I knew I had a good 
joke on him and his telling me that Savages was the 
only natives you can depend Pretty soon I no- 
ticed that the schooner was lying pretty still hen | 
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went on mighty Beer and I see we had gone clean 

a sof the reef and the tide going out we was 

and dry on the coral. Of course, being so tired I 
er ere to wakeup: when - aka 
see 1 was) nding on them es. the way Cap'n 
Harry Smith said you could, But come to look for them 
they was all fast asleep on deck, and they didn’t know 
we wrecked until 1 went around and kicked each one 
in ‘turn. You see’they got hold of some-gin I had aboard 
in case! of cramps or any kindof sickness you're likely 


to get:when you're out at-sea. They got hold of it and 
then ‘they ‘drank and let the schooner jump the reef 
and they didn’t even call me, but just slept through it 
all like logs. And before the Samoans thought to wake 


us and let us know we were wrecked somebody stole 
all the*sails and rigging and everything else, and then 


they left) us to*wade ashore: But I don’t mind that so 
much as I do them Savages, Cap’n Harry Smith was so 
sure you could depend on them. Because you can’t de- 
pend on them and I’ve proved ‘it; that’s whv I want to 
rotest them Savages; likewise and also, Cap’n Harry 
Smith which said so.” 

Now there is all the narrative there ever was in con- 
néction with ‘the wreck of the schooner Lupe, which 
climbed over a Samoan reef and stuck there until suc- 
cessive gales tore her timbers apart. For a shipwreck it 
may, perhaps, lack the thrill of dashing waves and drown- 
ing mariners and things going by the board, if that be 
the correct way of putting it. There are a plenty of 
other shipwrecks which have all ‘that sort of thing, this 
is only a nice cosy little shipwreck designed to illustrate 
the great truth that Savages can’t be depended on, even 
if Cap’n Harry Smith does say so. 

~LLEWELLA Pierce CHURCHILL. 


A Bee Hunting Story. 


Tue story I am about to relate—hoping that it tay 
find a place in the columns of good old Forest anno 
StreAM—has the merit of being a true tale both as to 
the names of persons given and the names of the places 
at which the incidents occurred. Many years ago, or to 
be more explicit, in the summer of 1850, the writer was 
employed in the town of South Deerfield, Mass., by a 
mill man and farmer, whose mill was Situated on a 
. stream known in those days as Bloody Brook—so called 
from the. fact that the Indians a geod many years p/e- 
vious to the time of which I write, had swooped down upon 
the luckless white settlers who then lived in this vicinity, 
and -had ruthlessly murdered many men, women and 
children; the stream being dyed with the blood of the 
inoffensive white settlers who were massacred at and 
near this point, hence the name of Bloody Brook. One 
bright September morning Mr. Adams, for whom I was 
at work, informed me that he was about to take a holi- 
day and devote it to a test of skill with the speckled 
trout with which some of the nearby streams were well 
stocked in those days. He also informed me that I could 
accompany him on his fishing trip if I so desired. Of 
course I gladly accepted the invitation, and bright and 
early on. the Saturday morning we started, taking for 
transportation purposes Mr. Adam’s bay mare. Five 
o’clock saw us on our journey, and by nine o’clock we 
were near its end, the fresh bracing air of the beautiful 
September morning seeming to put newlife into our blood 
as well as into the pony that hustled us along. Shortly 
after nine o’clock we arrived at the stream and stabled 
our pony in an old looking log stable that had been 
erected adjacent to a log shack erected by my companion 
and a party of city sportsmen from Boston a year or two 
previous. We pr to our pleasant task without 
loss of time, and in a few hours had as many fine trout 
as we cared to take home with us—or rather should I say, 
as we cared to spend the time to catch, as I had per- 
suaded Mr, Adams to devote a part of our day to hunt- 
ing bees, we having seen many of the busy honey gath- 
erers plying their trade on the flowers in the clearings 
that were adjacent to the stream upon which we had 
been at work. te 

After securing several bees for lining purposes 
we liberated them one at a time, following their 
movements with our eyes across the fields and into 
the woods. Then we would make a “bee line” in the di- 
rection taken by the first one liberated till we feared we 
might miss our line, when we would liberate another 
and follow in the same fashion as before. We kept this 
up for some time till we began to think we would soon 
be obliged to procure more “liners,” as we called our 
captured bees. But success at last crowned our efforts, 
and we came to a large birch tree that we felt sure must 
be the home of the colony we had been lining and such 
it proved to be; but, alas, upon its smooth bark we found 
the newly cut initials of a man who had located this same 
colony a day or two before, and to whom by all the rules 
of the pioneers of the woods the tree before us now be- 
longed, although he had deferred for a time the collecting 
of his store of honey. Being young and not over scru- 
pulous about what I would now look upon as genuine 
robbery, I tried to persuade Mr. Adams that we cut down 
the tree and carry the honey ‘home, but with all of ny 
pleading he was firm in his refusal to meddle with another 

> 
person’s property. : 

In dei cduree of time we returned home with our fish, 
but the “bee tree” still haunted my waking hours, and I 
decided rightly or wrongly to have a share in that honey. 
I had little difficulty in persuading Nathan Himes, who 
was also employed by Mr. Adams, to agree to accompany 
me ona Secaah trig to secure the bees’ store; and we «e- 
cided to go that same night in order to’ make sure of 
the prize and to be more secure from detection while 
procuring the honey. Shortly after supper Himes and I 
took one of our overseer’s horses’ and with a wagon in 
which we had placed a large tub and Several smaller 


Is for iying the honey, started on our expedition. 
' sal eee ot the clearing. which was some half- 

é. Web yobaed it was dark. We drove the horse 
the direction of the tree Ly way of a zigzagging 











: forced to. stop by the small trees 


er sere We leit the horse, and 

" cross-cut ‘saw ‘an s we made our way slowly 

through the woods till we at last found our tree again. 

We proceedéd at once to our task of felling the tree with 

the saw: When our task was about half completed we 
- eiterteery sa 
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were nearly scared out of our wits by a party of men 
with dogs that chanced to pass quite close to us while on 
a cgon-hunting expedition. We feared that it was the 
owner Of the tree and a party of friends that had’ got 
wind of our doings and had come to take forcible pos- 
session of the tree. Luckily for us it was not so. After 
this party had got out of sound of us we finished cuttinz 
down tree, which by good luck broke in two just at the 
point where the honey was stored. The night was rather 
hazy, and we were obliged to work by the aid of a 
lantern that contained only a tallow dip,, Perhaps it was 
as Well that our light was not more brilliant, for as it was 
Himes was badly stung by the bees, and several times 
was obliged to run off howling into the woods to free 
himself from the fierce little tormentors. I might as weil 
say that though I was better protected than my mate, in 
the excitement of procuring the honey I lost part of my 
mask and several times I was obliged to follow the same 
tactics as the luckless Himes. But we persevered, and 
along in the small hours of the morning had finished 
despoiling the bees’ store and had all of our pails and 
the big tub filled with honey, and were ready to start for 
home. By this time Himes and myself were hardly abie 
to see, caused by the many stings we had received in our 
faces, and with our dim lantern we went groping through 
the woods looking for our horse. To make matters 


- worse, what little light we had received from the moon 


had disappeared, as the moon had gone down, and not 


‘knowing the woods very well we got turned around, and 


it was more than an hour before we could locate the spot 
where we had left the animal. We finally succeeded in 
finding our horse and then we lugged our honey to the 
rig and struck out for home, arriving there just as the 
first red streaks of dawn began to show in the East that 
the sun would later on show itself again. We were tired 
as well as chilled through with the cold night air on our 
drive home, while as to personal appearances we were 
frights. We had just 87 pounds of honey—very fine and 
nicé—but we were sure we must have had a ton’s weight 
of experience. 

It was a good thing for us that it was now the Sabbath 
day, so we could hide away with our swollen and haii- 
blind eyes, which we were obliged to do all that day; and, 
to make matters worse, the owner of the tree went-on 
the same Sunday morning to secure his anticipated prize, 
and when he found it had been taken-he was-in-a-terrible- 
state of mind and declared he would take summary ven- 
geance on whoever had taken the honey—provided he 
could find out the guilty parties. Mr. Adams fearing for 
our safety as well as for his team had cleaned all traces 
of the honey and dead bees from the wagon and refused 
to believe (?) when’ called upon by the owner of the 
tree, that his men had taken part in the robbery. Things 
looked so bad though that Himes and myself were 
obliged to leave the place until our faces had again re- 
sumed their normal condition. Luckily, Himes had a 
sister living at Northhampton, Mass., several miles <is- 
tant, whither we went on Sunday night and visited till 
our faces healed and we felt safe to return to our work. 
This was my first and last attempt to steal another’s bee 
tree, and though helping to gather in many a store of 
wild "bee’s honey since that day, 1 Hav@t@lways looked 
back upon+that boyish escapade with regret, and to this 
day consider that we paid dear for our whistle. 


Wm. Brown. 
Province oF Quesgc, 


The Story of “Dixie.” 


_ It has frequently been the subject of discussion regard- 
ing the origin of negro minstrelsy which has brought fame 
and fortune to song writers, musical composers and 
minstrel performers. 

Negro minstrelsy in reality had its origin with the plan- 
tation slaves of the South, but their performances, while 
amusing, were crude, fragmentary and perpetuated only 
by tradition.. 

The period when the white race first entered the field 
of plantation melodies and songs is within the memory 
of men still living, your correspondent included. 

The first known public performance of that character 
was “Coal Black Rose,” sang with. self accompanimevt 
on the piano by a blind vocalist, whose name I do not re- 
member. 

The next to obtain notoriety was “Old Zip Coon,” 
which the writer, when a small boy, heard under the 
tent of a show consisting chiefly of two fiddlers, an ele- 
phant, and Shetland ponies, ridden circus style, by eques- 
trian monkeys. This was over sixty-five years ago. The 
song was sung and performed with dance by three burnt- 
cork minstrels, and its novelty to both old and young 
afforded great amusement for the audience. 

It is questionable whether later songs have excelled 
it; and few performers on the stage at the present time, 
when they dance to the tune of “Turkey in the Straw,” 
es that it is the air of “Old Zip Coon” recently re- 
vived. 

Almost contemporaneously burst into popularity Rice’s 
great hit in “Jim Crow,” performed for the first time by 
him as an interlude in a theater in Pittsburg. 

The next in that line who gained notoriety appeared 
Christy’s Minstrels, and Dan Emmett, both being pio- 
neers in professional minstrelsy, and it is difficult to say 
which, if either, had priority. 

The principal object of this article is to contribute in a 
small way to perpetuate the memory of the author and 
composer of the world-wide song and air of “Dixie.” 
Daniel D. Emmett is now living in retirement on a farm 
near Gambier, the seat of Kenyon College, in’Ohio. He 
is a hale old man of eighty-four, and in full possession of 
his mental faculties. The writer remembers him as a 
pleasant, blue-eyed young man half a century ago, when 
his family resided in: Mount Vernon, Ohio. His sister 
was a fine performet on the piano, and the two would 
often entertain their visitors with choice music, both 
yocal and instrumental. 

Interest in ‘this venerable minstrel has been recently 
awakened by-an ovation tendered to him on the Ist day 
of the present month, March, 1899, by the cadets of the 
Military Department of Kenyon College, to whom he 


feelingly told the story of ‘his life, and detailed all the 
circumstances under which he wrote his famous song. - A 
report in the morning papers give the interesting details. 












The young ladies of Harcourt Place acancge were 
present, and the large assemblage: filled Delano Hall to 
overflowing. The enthusiastic welcome of the young peo- 

le and the kind manner in which he was introduced by 

. H. Hills, senior regent of the academy, so touched Mr. 
Emmett that he could not at;once proceed with his ad- 
dress, which he said was the first oration he ever made. 
Of Southern parentage, he was) born in Mt: Vernon Oct. 
29, 1815, and was the first white boy born there: His 
education was stich as he gained in the log schoolhouses 
of the country in those early days:» His father was a 
skillful and prosperous blacksmith, but. the son at the 
age of eighteen, being a promising amateur, became a 
musician with traveling shows until he was twenty-two 
years old. In 1843, in connection. with three others of 
similar tastes, he organized the “Virginia Minstrels,” 
which was inimediately sticcessful in New York and. other 
Eastern cities of the United States, as well as in Great 
Britain. 

In 1859 he was engaged by Bryant's Minstrels, 472 
Broadway, New York, to write comic songs, negro songs 
and walk-arounds, and to act as muSician when required. 

“Dixie,” with the music, was composed by him early in 
the spring of 1859, and sung from that time to July 4, 
1865, by Mr. Emmett at every pefformance given at 
Bryant’s. 

His recent address at Gambier was received with great 
applause, and at the close he sang “Dixie” with a chorus 
improvised from the school during the day. He was 
heartily encored, and after the performance, the cadets 
were all presented to him. He is white-haired, robust and 
physically shows but little indications of his advanced 
years. It was an enjoyable night for the venerable min- 
strel. S Harris. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

Having seen Mr. Harris’ notes on Dan Emmett, I will 
say: He composed; “Dixie” as a “walk-around” in No- 
vember, 1859. The date is fixed because I came from the 
West in that month and dropped in to.see Emmett, whom 
I had known, and he was to produce “Dixie” that night, 
and I heard it. The dancing part is left off now, it is in 
different tune. The name did not refer to Mason an¢ 
Dixon’s: line, but. to an old New York City. slave holde’ 
named Dixie, who was famous for some reason, and a. 
early as 1840 we boys had a game called “Dixie’s lan«l.’ 
A ring. was marked out and one boy was “it.” The others 
would trespass, calling out: “I’m on Dixie’s land, Dixie 
ain’t at home.” Then, if the first one could catch an in- 
truder, he was “it.” Dixie was crowded by the anti- 
slavery movement and took his slaves south. 

Frep MATHER 


alatuyal History. 


Handling and Breeding Rocky 
Mountain Game Animals. 


In compliance with your request I take pleasure in giv- 
ing you such facts as I have gained in ten years handling 
and breeding game of this locality. The species with 
which I have had experience are antelope, black-tail 
deer, mountain sheep, moose, elk and bison. Of the elk 
I can say the most, having handled something over 300 
head that have since been distributed in different parks in 
the East. A great many of them I caught wild when full 
grown. The balance were bred in captivity. I find 
them to be a very hardy animal and one that will thrive 
under the most unfavorable conditions, They are easily 
domesticated and become very docile and nice pets. The 
males at one year old grow a-spike horn, and at two 
years the prongs will vary from three to six on each 
horn, so the old adage of a prong for each year as the 
age of a bull elk is exploded. 

I had one female elk which grew-a horn. She had but 
one, which came out the summer she was three years old. 
It grew to be 18in. in length. It curved down over her 
face and hung below her nose, and remained that way 
while I kept her, four years, without shedding the velvet. 

After shedding the velvet the males are inclined to be 
vicious. The. old ones will horn the young males, and 
often kill them, if confined in a small enclosure. I have 
had several killed that way. To avoid accidents I would 
dehorn all males more than two years old. As soon as 
they rub the velvet from the horns they shed the crowns 
that are left on the head. The next spring the horns 
grow as usual. 

Elk are prolific breeders and drop their first young at 
three years of age. 

Moose, although hardy, tough fellows in their native 
swamps and hills, in captivity are very tender and soon 
die, seemingly without any provocation. I have captured 
several head, all old animals, and only succeeded in keep- 
ing one alive. This was a female. She was easily broken 
to harness, and would come to the call of her name for 
any distance within hearing. She would eat anything in 
the line of grain, vegetables, fruit and bread. 

After keeping her seven years I sold her to a showman» 
and she died nine months later in Detroit, Mich. 

Black-tail deer do well in‘a large pasture. They should 
be captured when fawns, as they are of a very restless 
disposition and will not: do well if caught when grown: 
They drop their young when two years old, and usually 
have two each year. Mountain sheep are fast disappear- 
ing before the inroads of civilization. They take. kindly - 
to domestication, and will breed in a Véry small place 
altogether unlike the mountainous range to which they 
were accustomed. They are most difficult creatures to 
take alive as the ranges they inhabit are almost inaccessi- 
ble to man. When a rope is dropped on them they will 
jump from any height at the risk of injury.or death. But 
if they can be cayght and: brought. down to level ground 
without being injured in the process the chances are 
ninety-nine out of a hundred they will live in this alti- 
tude. Their food in captivity consists of wild hay, veg- 
e:ables and, above all, oats. Like the deer, they drop two 
young and breed at an early age. 

The antelope, while not a great success, can be bred 
with great care and time and a large pasture. I have 
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been breeding bison four years next May. Last spring 
I caught two calves; male and female. The cow dropped 
a fine heifer cali. Last summer I bred twelve Galoway 
cows to the bison bulk Now I am waiting with curi- 
osity to see what the offspring will be like, as the cross- 
ing is an experiment with me and predictions are many 
and various as to the outcome. Dick Rock. 
Lake, Idaho, 


Weights of Foxes. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The enclosed clipping is taken from the Winchester, 
Mass., Star: 

“Many frequenters of the Middlesex Fells have seen at 
different times a large black fox—an exceeding rarity. 
Word has been received from Mr. Gerry, of Stoneham, 
that this fox was shot last week in Burlington. He 
weighed 27Ibs.” 

As the item states, a black fox in New England is “an 
exceeding rarity,” but a fox of any color actually weighing 
27lbs. is something I never heard of before. I have shot 
something over 200 New Hampshire foxes and have care- 
fully weighed a good many immediately after they were 
killed. Our ordinary red fox weighs from 8% to glbs. 
We consider rolbs. large, and 12lbs. an unusually large 
one. The largest I ever killed weighed 13lbs. I usually 
kill every winter several weighing from 10 to 12lbs., and 
they are always old doe foxes in fine condition. A fox is 
very deceptive in appearance, as to his weight. His winter 
coat is long and the hair stands out straight. Strip off his 
pelt, and what is left is comparatively very small. 

Estimated weight of wild animals, as I have found, in- 
variably exceeds the actual. A black bear was killed late 
one fall while swimming across Parmachenee Lake, in 
Maine. This bear was towed to the wharf at Danforth’s 
Camp. There were several sportsmen ard guides there 
at the time, and they all estimated the weight. The bear’s 
fur was full of water, which would greatly add to his 
weight. The general estimate was 40olbs. As there was 
a set of Fairbanks scales at the camp, the bear was 
weighed, and the actual weight was 25olbs. In several 
instances I have known of the estimated and actual weight 
of different animals to vary fully as much. If any of 
the readers of Forest AND beemstk know anything about 
this 27lb. fox, the Forest AND STREAM would be glad to 
hear of it. C. M. Stark. , 

Dunsarton, N. H. 


Alaska as a Game Country. 


Jungau, Alaska.—Editor Forest and Stream: We ex- 
pect a great many visitors to Alaska next summer. Many 
of them attracted by the remarkable gold discoveries, the 
richest of which are so near to Juneau that they can be 
visited in two days. In addition to this, there will be 
tourists and others in search of big game shooting. 

Upon Admirality Island, 100 miles from Juneau, reached 
easily in a day by local steamer, black bear can be found 
in abundance. The Indians inform me that from a point 
on the beach where the boat lands to a point up a gentle 
rise two miles away, they don’t care to travel at night, as 
the bears are very large and ferocious. Some of the 
finest skins ever brought to Juneau came from that 
vicinity. 

Deer are in abundance. 
most cease to be sport. 

On Shelter Island, upon Lynn Canal, ten miles from 
Juneau, a sportsman can find all the wolves he wants, 
When the steamer Detroit was wrecked there a few 
months ago, the passengers and crew had occasion to 
camp out for two nights, and so numerous were the 
wolves, big gray fellows, that it became necessary to place 
a guard at the door of the tent to protect the men and 
their passengers. W. A. Beppoe. 


Fishing and duck hunting al- 


Hawk and Grouse. 


BerkKeLey, lowa.—Editor Forest and Stream: While 
strolling through the fields one day in February I was an 
interested spectator in witnessing the capture of a pin- 
nated grouse by a red-tailed hawk. The hawk was ob- 
served soaring slowly about over an oat stubble, when he 
suddenly darted to the ground, and arose with the bird in 
his talons. As there seemed to be no struggle in the air 
it must have been killed almost instantly when struck by 
the hawk. The whole affair took place so quickly and un- 
expectedly that I could hardly believe my vision. Thinking 
the bird could not possibly sustain the load for any dis- 
tance, I followed its flight, but after flying some distance 
they were obscured by the intervening woods. This is the 
first incident I have ever noticed where the red-tailed hawk 
has attempted to carry off anything as large as the prairie 
chicken, and it was doubtless driven to it through neces- 
sity. 

The heavy snows and extremely cold weather of the 
previous three weeks having cut off his food supply, and 
with starvation staring him in the face it was his only 
alternative. E. D. Carrer. 


The Linnaean Society of New York. 


RecULAR meetings of the society will be held in the 
American Museum of Natural History, on Tuesday even- 
ings, April 11 and 25th, at 8 o'clock. 

April 11—By members. “The Warblers of North 
America.” Exhibition of specimens, with discussion of 
distribution, habits, etc., of Magnolia, cerulean, chestnut- 
sided, bay-breasted, black poll and blackburnian warblers. 

April 25.—By members. “The Warblers of North 
America.” Exhibition of specimens, with discussion of 
distribution, habits, etc., of yellow-throated, sycamore, 
Grace’s black-throated gray, golden-cheeked, ~ black- 
throated green, Townsend's and hermit warblers. 

Watter W. Grancer, Sec’y. 


American Museum or Naturat History. 


A. Penobscot Buck. 

Tue illustration is of a beautifully marked buck, killed 
by Mr. Fred Hubbard, of East Berlin, Conn., in the East 
Branch Penobscot Vener of Maine. The party consisted 
of Messrs. Hub J. N. Akarman, of Worcester, Mass., 
and Jno. Towne, of Amherst, Mass. This buck was of 


very large size, and the unusual marking is a white with © 
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Crow and Engine. 


’ Utica, March 31,—Lieut.-Gov, Woodruff and-a party 
of friends came up the Central to-day on an observation 
engine bound for. Fulton. Chain, where they are to spend 
Sunday. Between Frankfort and this city a crow struck 
the window of the engine and shattered it. Some pieces 
of glass struck the Lieutenant-Governor in the face and 
the dead body of the bird hit him on the forehead. Upon 
reaching this city the Lieutenant-Governor visited a drug 
store, where a liberal application of court plaster was 
made.—New York Herald. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


Game Laws in Brief and Woodcraft Magazine. 


See announcement elsewhere. As the April issue will be gov- 


erned by the advance orders, it is requested that subscribers will 
order now either for the year or for the April number. 


New Hampshire Fox Hunting. 


In Forest AND STREAM of Jan. 7, a correspondent 
writes: “In the South they hunt foxes with foxhounds, 
and join the folk of the old world in calling it treason to 
kill a fox in any other way. In New England they go not 
fox-hunting, but fox-shooting, and consider it sweet and 
decent to shoot a driven fox with any sort of gun. Out 
in North Dakota they hunt the fox with greyhounds.” 

To follow a pack of hounds, as is the custom in the 
South or in the old world, over such rough country as 
we have, would be impracticable. To use greyhoun:|s 
or any fast dogs which follow by sight only, would ie 
equally so. Such dogs might succeed were our foxcs 
fools enough to keep on open ground. Our New Eng- 
land method is almost as old as our granite hills. We 
who follow it are satisfied to call it fox-huntine. Others 
may call it what they will. 

have been asked recently by some of Forest AND 
STREAM’S readers to give my experience as connected 
© a 


A PENOBSCOT BUCK, 
White, with Dun Mottling. 


with our foxes when huntir~ them in our New England 
manner. During the past twenty-five years I have 
hunted them more or less each winter. 1 seldom begin 
until snow falls. When I go out it is with the intention of 
shooting every fox I can, and I do not hesitate to use 
any means of outwitting them. 

A good dog is necessary, and what I consider a really 
good fox dog is not always easy to find. I do not like a 
very fast dog, neither must he be too slow. The first 
drives too many foxes out of hearing, while the latter 
gives them too much time to play their well-known tricks. 
I want a dog to have a clear voice and to give tongue 
fast and regularly after the fox is started. I have fourd 
that foxes are often afraid of a coarse heavy-voiced doy. 
and also of one which only barks now and then. One ot 
the latter sort I have found to be the poorest kind of fox- 
hound, no matter what other good qualities he might 
possess. A fox wants to know just about where the dug 
is and will keep much nearer to one which barks steadily. 
The dog must be a good ranger, hunting the ground well, 
and should come ‘in at least every half-hour, should he 
fail to find a track. He must know enough to come home 
after a run and not stop at the nearest house, no matter 
how tired he may be. One other point I am particuiar 
about is, that he must do his work himself and not go to 


‘ join any other hounds he may hear. It is comparatively 


easy to get a hound having some of the above require- 
ments, but one which combines them all is not found 
so easily. 
“As for breeding. In this section we do not count on 
long or high pedigrees. Some of the most worthless fox- 
hounds I have ever seen for practical work .were blue- 
blooded. They might take prizes on the bench but they 
could not follow a fox. Puppies from a bitch known to be 
a good fox dog and from a similar dog, almost invariably 
learn quickly. Fhe dog I now have I consider one of the 
best I have owned. He is of médium size, standing 
nineteen inches at the shoulders, black, white and tan and 
mottled. He is not.a fagt runner, but still he holes more 
foxes than any dog I have had. This is the third winter . 
I have owned him, and he has driven in thirty-three. As 
I: seldom try to get a fox after lie holes; I do not like 
this, but know of no way to help it. 

For a good foxhound, from two to four years’ old, 
twenty-five dollars is considered here a fair price. Some- 
times a good one can be bought. for half that amount. 


‘ 
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Again there are some for which a much higher:price 
would be asked. Such cases, however, are where the 
owner of a hound does not: wish to part with the: dog 
and would only be tempted by the amount offered. 

Speaking of very fast running hounds. Some years 
since there was such a dog owned a few miles from here. 
I am very sure that without exception there never has 
been such a dog in this part of New Hampshire. He-was 
a cross between a foxhound and a bull dog, and looked 
like a hound, but with shorter ears than our natives. 
He was not a large dog, but stood up pretty well. Were 
this dog alive to-day and in his prime, I would like tu 
see him compete in some of the trials where speed and 
accuracy were the point. He was the only dog I have 
known which could and did catch our red foxes. He 
caught and killed fifteen foxes one winter, and not one of 
them had been previously shot at or injured in any 
manner. When he got after a fox the latter did not 
have any time to fool around and when he once got hold 
of one his bull-dog nature was in evidence, and he never 
broke his hold as long as the fox had any life in him. 
He was wonderfully true on a track when a fox ran the 
roads, on ice or such places. One day when there was a 
few inches of snow he drove a fox through a field in front 
of the house, saw the fox when he came into the field and 
saw him follow around after the sheep which raced off 
when they saw him. The dog was not far behind and 
one of the men who knew the dog by his voice said 
“George’s dog will get bothered among all those sheep 
tracks.” The dog, however, never made a skip or a break 
and was on after the fox and out of hearing in a few 
minutes. Another time he drove a fox through a small 
village near here. It is about half a~mile in length, and 
the fox kept in the road with the dog about three rods 
behind. Neither seemed to gain, and at a turn in the 
road the fox left and went into a rocky pasture where the 
dog caught and killed him. A fox was started by this 
dog near where he was owned. There was some crust on 
the snow which favored the fox. The dog drove him 
about ten miles, nearly straight away. During the run ihe 
fox passed near where lived an old fox-hunter, who saw 
him cross a pasture quite a distance ahead of the dog. 
The old man said to some men who were with him, “He 
has got after a fox this time that he will never catch. 
no dog could on such running.” But the dog did catch 
and kill the fox, and his owner followed up the trail and 
found the fox the next day. This dog did not -hole so 
many foxes as any one would suppose. Perhaps he 
pushed them so fast that they did not have time to go to 
holes they knew of. Now I would not care to own such 
a dog. About the only chance to shoot a fox ahead of 
him was to get on some runway before the fox was 
started; and nearly always to find a fox which he had 
caught and killed entailed a very long tramp. 

Occasionally a rather slow dog will catch a fox. I never 
knew of but one instance of any of my dogs doing so. 
On that day there were several inches of very light snow 
and it was easy running. The dog caught this fox in 
about fifteen minutes after starting him. I saw the fox 
cross a meadow some five minutes before he was caught 
and he was running easily and about one hundred yards 
ahead of the dog. They both went into a thick piece ot 
bushes and sprout!and, and the dog stopped barking. 
Thinking he had holed him I followed on and found the 
dog lying on the fox which he had killed. I could not see 
any signs of the fox having been hurt in any way before 
the dog caught him, and it has always been a mystery 
how the dog got near enough to get hold of him. 

I usually go alone when after foxes, and I decidedly 
prefer to use but one dog. There may be (while it can 
be heard) more music hearing a number of dogs driving 
a fox, but our foxes when so hunted nearly always run 
straight out of hearing and often do not come back 
during the day. Of course, foxes will sometimes run 
straight away for a good many miles when followed by a 
single dog and a slow one at that, but I find it is only 
occasionally, while with a number of dogs they nearly a!- 
ways do so. I have shot a good many foxes during the 
time I have been after them, and am now pretty well in 
the third hundred of what I have killed. With one ex- 
ception they were all killed in this section. I have noticed 
that our foxes change their routes some years; One 
winter nearly every fox when followed by a dog will take 
to high ground, running over ledges and the tops oi 
ridges, while, perhaps, the following winter in the same 
locality hardly a fox will run in such places, they keep 
on low ground and in sproutland or thick small growth 
of pine or hemlock. They have done so almost entirely 
during the past winter and would seldom go over a hill, 
keeping well down and going around. 

Another change in this vicinity is in the color. We 
seldom now get a fox of as dark red color as in years 
past. They incline towards a light grayish color on 
flanks and back. During the past six months I have seen 
but one of as deep a red as we used to kill. Foxes, like 
almost everything which runs or flies, are hunted a great 
deal more: than in years long past. To-day they are 
wilder, and run over more ground than formefly. The 
past winter has been unusually unfavorable for our style 
of hunting them. Days when it was even fair running, 
have been few and far between. Yet I know of sixty-one 
being killed within a radius of seven or ‘eight: miles oi 
here. Of this number I shot ten. C. M. Srarx. 


Dunparton, N. H. 


There is such a thing as knowing your business too 
well. Mr. Boodle and Mr. Griffin, of Hampton county, 
were out hunting wild turkeys in Coosawatchie swamp. 
Each was “yelping,” and their imitations of the move- 
ments and calls of the turkey were so realistic that they 
deceived each other. The result was that after dodging 
and yelping around in the underbrush an. hour or so. Mr. 
Grifin. caught sight of something moving and. fired 
promptly, patting four buckshot into the temple of Mr. 
Boodle,- which was the end of Boodle. M:. 
Griffin went for.his turkey he found a dead man whom 
he had never seen before, No doubt it was a question 
of which got the: sight of the other. Each thought 
he was calling a wi ey.—Greenville (S. C.) News. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





American Game Parks. 


The “Forest and Stream’s” Fifth Annual Report on Game 
in Preserves. 





We (Continued from page %A8.) 
Blue Mountain Forest Park. 


Cuier among the fenced preserves, by reason of its 
size and importance, is the Corbin Blue Mountain For- 
est Park, near Newport, N. H., south of the White 
Mountains. The tract includes more than forty square 
miles, surrounded by a fence, and there are at the present 
time more than 300 large game animals included in its 
limits. The park has always been intended for a hunt- 
ing preserve, and more or less game has been killed in 
it of recent.years, but the hunting idea is developing, and 
the club feature promises to be more prominent in future. 

The park enjoys special laws relative to its game. 
Exotic game can be killed or shipped at any time, and an 
extended season is provided for hunting deer and moose. 
The game is especially protected against poachers. Some 
four years ago the State of New Hampshire passed a 
law making it a misdemeanor to kill deer in the park. 
Mr. Corbin at the same time stipulating that the area of 
the park should never be increased in size more than 
1,000 acres additional. 

A year ago the State passed a law making a five year’s 
close season on deer. Two counties were excepted, and 
also by special amendment, Blue Mountain Forest Park. 

The big game open season in New Hampshire, where 
hunting is permitted, extends from Sept. 15 to Nov. 30. 
The laws of 1899, passed two weeks ago, contain an 
amendment in favor of the park as follows: 

“Except that the Blue Mountain Forest Association 
may kill deer and moose within the confines of its game 
preserve, as established by Chapter 258 of the Laws of 
1895, until Jan. 15 of each year, and may ship them to 
points without the State at any time when accom- 
panied by a certificate of the Fish and Game Commis- 
sion that they were legally killed, and the Fish and Gaine 
Commission shall provide such rules and regulations as 
are necessary for the carrying out of the provisions of 
this paragraph without any expense to the State of New 
Hampshire.” 

In 1898 twenty-five deer and six elk were killed in the 
preserve. Weare indebted to Mr. Austin Corbin for the 
following additional particulars: 

“The stockholders of the Association have done little 
during the past year except keep the property, including 
roads and fences, in general repair. All classes of game 
are thriving as well as could possibly be desired. No 
dead animals are found except such as apparently die 
from old age; and a few wapiti that have becn killed 
by lice or ticks. The wapiti, and indeed all the game, 
are getting wilder and afford better sport than ever 
before. 

“The park has been visited by Canada lynx, and I am 
ae think, a big family of pumas, during the past 
year. They seem to come down from the North to the 
forest in the fall, and return in the spring. 

“The number of foxes is being kept down, but in spite 
of that the small game, grouse and hare, do not seem 
to increase. 

“The ‘Cony’ rabbit has secured a foothold in the for- 
est (and in all that part of New Hampshire), and, as 
usual, is driving out the hare. We should, incidentally, 
be very grateful for any suggestion that would help us 
in exterminating these small pests. 

“The buffalo in the original herd have increased so 
that they now number some seventy. They are in fine 
condition, and are being taken care of during the winter. 
The boar are also being fed. The buffalo which were 
returned from Van Cortlandt Park have never complete- 
ly. recovered their health, and we have thought best to 
keep that herd apart from the other. j : 

“IT can give you no figures of the number of game in 
the forest, as it is utterly out of the question to form any 
estimate of that.” 

Wm. C. Whitney. 


Besides his Berkshire game preserve of 10,000 acres 
on Washington Mountain, near Lenox, Mass., Hon. Wm. 
C. Whitney has secured a large tract of land in the 
Adirondacks. This lies in the neighborhood of Little 
Tupper Lake in the northern part of Hamilton county. 
N. Y. 

G Lake Preserve. 


“The G Lake Preserve is situated in the town of Ariet- 
ta, Hamilton county, N. Y., comprising parts of Lots 231 
and 233, and all of No. 234, Oxbow tract, 620 acres, owned 
by E. Z. Wright and John D. Collins, of Utica; E. B. 
Salmon and J. .W. Black, of Syrcause, N. Y. It is kept 
as a hunting, fishing and timber preserve, in charge of a 
special game protector keeper. All timber is to be kept 
intact. , > is to be removed or cut. All of the lake is 
embraced. Two cottages are erected and other buildings. 
Lake covers about 175, water.”” 


William Rockefeller. 


Mr. William Rockefeller, of New York city, is one of 
the most recent additions to the ranks of Adirondack 
preserve owners. In August last he purchased 25,000 
acres of forest land in Franklin county, abutting on. Paul 
Smith’s preserve. The property has been lumbered for 


ine and spruce, but it still has ample standing timber. - 


Ar. Rockefeller’s intentions regarding the tract are not 
definitely known. 
P. H. Flynn. ‘ 


Mr. P. H. Flynn, the Brooklyn trolley magnate, has 
bought a tract of wild land, including a lake at 
Emmonsville, Sullivan county, N. Y., with the intention 
of creating a game and fish preserve. It is said that he 
will put up a handsome summer residence on the pre- 
serve and stock with native and exotic game birds and 


animals. 
C. Tielenius. 
Mr. Tielenius writes of his preserve: “My deer park is 
i ee OR AICRY Ss Toanse to Sree ae. Somme 
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fence encloses about’ 1,200 acres of woodland, rocky or 
stony and rolling, watered by two small streams, Four’ 


- years ago I stocked these streams with about 30,000 small 


trout and placed twenty-eight young elk from one to two 
years old, from Wyoming (four bulls and twenty-four 
cows), inthe park. The first year the did not breed; the 
second year I had six young one; the third year thirteen, 
and _ this year from twenty-four to twenty-eight, so that the 
herd consists of about seventy-five head at present. , Dur- 
ing the summer they are hard to be found or seen, as they 
hide away in the woods with the exception of the even- 
ing, when they come from the mountain tops to the 
streams for water. During the winter, in severe weather, 
they are fed with hay at two feeding stations; only then 
I have a‘chance to see them all and to find out exactly 
how many young ones I have from the past summer; 
they deliver them during June or July. I have no shelter 
for them in form of barns against frost or rain. They 
seem to be weatherproof, and rather lay down on the 
snow than in a barn. Of the bulls, I had four shot, two 
four and five years old, and two yearlings; dressed, but 
in their skin, the old ones weighed about 4solbs., and the 
yearlings 268 and 276lbs. each. I ought to have lots of 
ruffed grouse and rabbits; however, I am sorry to say 
that there are too many foxes who destroy them; and the 
trout are destroyed by mink. I certainly am trying to 
keep the vermin down in numbers, but it is very hard to 
follow the foxes through the thick underbrush and a 
rocky mountainous district, where they hide and breed. 
I would be very much obliged to you for your kind in- 
formation in how far the State game laws interfere with 
private parks. To protect the cows at the coming breed- 
ing season I ought to kill four more bulls. But I am not 
permitted to do so and to bring them to New York now.” 





“Concerning an Epithet.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

My modest little scrawl relative to immoderate garne 
killing and matters pretaining thereto, seems to have 
brought down a call-down or two in addition to the 
mild expostulation of Forrest AND STREAM. It also 
brought out a few stray flings at alleged use of intem- 
perate language in dealing with the subject. 

It strikes me that no unselfish, reasonable sportsman 
can feel otherwise than “hot” after seeing as we do, 
week after week and month after month, the pages cf 
nearly every one of the papers devoted to field sports, 
besmeared with the bloody records of intemperate, in- 
human, wanton slaughters; records that make one’s trig- 
ger-finger itch with murderous intent, or cause him to 
hanker for the enactment of a law that would land some 
of these evildoers into the penitentiary. Even Forest 
AND STREAM—that great literary mecca of the sports- 
man—is an occasional offender in this line. Only a few 
weeks ago one of its brightest and most entertaining 
correspondents told us that he was especially fond of a 
certain shooters’ club because the members thereof lim- 
ited themselves—a club rule I believe—to a daily bag of 
fifty ducks, and in the same item we are also told that 
several of the club members played the limit on many 
consecutive days, with the addition of a few geese and 
turkeys on the side. Ye gods! what a transcendentally 
beautiful limit; three hundred ducks. in a week barring 
the Lord’s day; about three-fourths of a ton of game 
birds slaughtered in one short week by one “sportsman” 
(limited). 

One shudders to think of. what. such a “sportsman” 
might do with the limit off, and there are “several of 
him” in the same club. Armour or Swift ought to throw 
open wide their abattoir doors and doff their hats to 
such wonderful talent. Do you wonder at the use of in- 
temperate language by any one of your readers who has 
a spark of sportsmanlike decency in his makeup after 
having partaken of such an item as the one referred to? 
My private views on the subject would not, I fear, look 
well on the pages of Forest AND STREAM. 

Usually the parties who take most delight in having a 
fling at the poor devils, who, through ignorance, som-- 
times scoff at the immoderate shooters are themselves 
confessed offenders in the unlimited killing line and they 
always offer as a plea for their want of moderation in the 
field that same old threadbare story “none of our game 
was wasted, all was used.” Robin Hood, Jack Shepherd, 
and several other celebrities are recorded as having made 
the same plea; none of the proceeds of their little pleas- 
antries went to waste, all not used by themselves went to 
feed and clothe the worthy poor. In this connection I beg 
leave to recall an incident that occurred at Shinnecock 
Bay a few years ago, where two shooters in a single day 
killed four hundred .shore birds—a large percentage oi 
which were dowitchers—and upon being upbraided for 
their action pleaded that “none of the birds were wasted, 


the hundred and odd guests at the hotel ate them all and - 


would have eaten as many more had they been available.” 

Just such work as this has made the dowitcher a rara 
avis, comparatively, on the shores of Shinnecock Bay. 

Of what possible use would be the enactment into law 
of that most excellent Forest AND. STREAM platform 
plank, relative to the prohibition of the sale of game, if 
unlimited killing is to be permitted to so-called sports- 
men who might desire to win applause by catering to the 
never-failing appetites of countless hordes of gourmands 
at the seaside and mountain resort hostelries? Of whaz 
possible use is a law putting restraints on the willful 
overcrowding of the game bag? Any one who has had 
aught to do with the enforcement of the game laws knows 
that the bag limit ae especially that pertaining to 
small game, is a dead letter law from way back, and 
that the only way to prevent unlimited killing by “sports- 
men”—prohibition of game selling will fix the market- 
shooter—is to educate them pp to a higher plane. 
Whether this education can bes! instilled by means 
of moral suasion or with an axe is a matter I leave to 
those moré éxperiericed than I in the moral suasion or 
hardware business, and will merely say that I have 0 
desire to pursue this controversy further except to re- 
iterate my firm belief that the, “game hog” is utterly 
unfitted for the company of the grand army of Forest 
AND STREAM readers, the vast majority of whom are 
gentlemen and sportsmen in every sense of those badly 
abused terms, and the sooner he, the g. h., is brougit 
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to a realization of this view of the case, the better for all 
concerned, ; 

One of your correspondents, Mr. L, A. C., takes ex- 
ception to my argument, because it seems to remotely 
connect the crime of larceny with immoderate game 
killing, and holds that, while there are statutory provi- 
sions governing the one, there is no law to govern opin- 
ions as ta what should constitute a reasonable bag for 
a, day’s shooting; in fact, he in effect holds that in this 
matter every man is a church unto himself. I beg leave 
to differ with the gentleman; the great unwritten law of 
“common honesty” governs in these premises as perféct!ly 
as does any law on the statute books relative to larceny. 
although it does not perhaps affix. quite so severe pen- 
alties. If the unwritten law named is not sufficient io 
cover the ground, the “golden rule” indirectly applies, 
as do many other of the teachings relative to moderation 
and temperance, of the Great Teacher whom your corre- 
spondent quotes. Forbearance in dealing with the im- 
moderate game killer has ceased to be a virtue and the 
day of retribution is at hand. j 

In conclusion, permit me to have a word at the item in 
ForEsT AND STREAM that hints that want of skill in the 
field is perhaps what ails me, and suggests “sour grapes.” 
I have been on earth fifty years, a shooter for forty, and, 
pardon a little egotism, a fairly good wing shot for up- 
wards of thirty, and can hold my own in the field with 
any of the mighty killers—barring none—who air their 
exploits in the columns of the shooting and fishing 
papers. I can work the slaughter racket, but I won’t: [ 
have learned better ways. 

M. ScHENCK. 

Troy, N. Y., March 31, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The stand taken in your paper toward that class of 
sportsmen who are inclined to call every other one (able 
to hit his birds) a game hog, etc., finds my hearty approval 
and also of thousands of others. The best way to make a 
market-shooter see into the error of his ways would be, to 
let the well-to-do sportsmen buy unlimited numbers of 
Forest AND STREAM and distribute the copies to them, 
which would tend to educate and refine them into the ways 
of true sportsmanship. Cuas. F. Brocket. 





_ The Fox (Wis.) Representative, as quoted in your 
issue of April 1, says: “Two dozen ducks a day is enough 
for any man to shoot, and a man who is not satisfied with 
that many is no sportsman.” Should any of Forest AND 
STREAM readers be “shy” on what constitutes a reasonable 
bag limit, this might help him out. I had no idea until 
recently that there was such a want of knowledge on the 
subject. I was foolish enough to think that every sports- 
man knew about what constituted a decent limit. 
M. SCHENCK. 





ADVERTISEFENT. 
D. N. & Co.’s Department Store. 
Spring Opening—Special Announcement, 


WE have an entire new list of spring goods laid in at 
very low figures, and which, owing to our enormous capi- 
tal and facilities for obtaining the entire output of all 
the live stock on this continent, and also of vast importa- 
tions from Mexico, Central and South America, we can 
offer at prices beyond competition. We have departments 
in every county, in every State and Territory in the 
Union, and send to each department such stock as has 
been proved to be suitable to the locality. 


Trout, 


We can offer this season a fine line of brook, brown, 
rainbow, Dolly Varden and lake trout, in our different 
departments. Our trout purveyor was among all the State 
and private hatcheries two years ago, and- secured the 
entire output, in addition to what we produced in our 
brooks and lakes. The first fruits of his journeys are now 
confidently offered to the public as the best that can be 
found on the entire globe. 


Trout of 3 and 4oz, per dozen..........ceeceeeees 2 artificial flies. 
st e same quality per dozen..............+. 1 doz. angle worms. 
. ‘, over 4oz. and under lib............... 4 artificial flies. 
a | Same QUOTE dds cic op 86s eda uh'ch ocuch tn’ 3 doz. angle worms, 
SUNN at bones sacsedikavseecunpasbate special rates. 


Note.—No worms received at par that have not been 
well scoured in moss for three days. Flies must be up 
to the standard of the best makers. We will have a 
splendid assortment of black bass, pike, pickerel, masca- 
longe, crappies and other fish later in the season, when 
we will have a full line of minnows for bait. 


Wildfowl. 


In some of our departments our customers can obtain 
a full line of ducks, geese, brant and swans at this time 
of year, but the goods are no longer fashionable in many 
States during the spring months, and we do not care 
to do a big spring trade in this line, nor in fact in any 
bird line in the spring, for economical reasons, which, 
however, affect our customers more than ourselves. 
Every sale we make of a pair of birds in the spring les- 
sens our fall trade by a dozen. The same reasons which 
govern the poulterer in reserving his spring stock are 
sound, and we wish to follow them. As some customers 
demand wild fowl in the spring, we quote: 

Swan, single bird............. F i 
Geese end teank, per single bit aay, taper of 0 it oo 
Ducks, per dozen day’s labor and 60 cartridges. 

In the interests of our customers, as well as our own, 
we hope that the demand for spring goods of this descrip- 
tion will become as unfashionable in all of our depart- 
ments as it is at present in the best of them, where cus- 
tomers realize that our interests are theirs. 

Our firm having been established so far back in the re- 
mote ages that its records are incomplete, is too well 
known from the equator to both poles, wherever man in 
either savage or civilized condition exists, to need refer- 
ences by the transient —— now occupying the earth; 
we have supplied their forefathers for more thousands of 
years than they can reckon, and are still doing business at 
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the old stand. It is our business to supply. their needs in 
every line, food of all kinds, material for fuel and 
clothing, medicines of more or less value, minerals of 
all known kinds, and the raw material for many other 


things, therefore we think that our advice. which is 


based upon an experience greater than that of any living 
man, shoulé be considered seriously. : 

We would like our customers to go on with their 
breeding of domestic animals, which, under individual 
ownership, are treated on business principles, and-are not 
slaughtered in the breeding season. Of course this cannot 
be done in the case of the shad and some other fishes 
which only come within man’s reach when they go to the 
rivers to breed, but, as all intelligent communities forbid 
the killing of deer, grouse, quail, woodcock and othr 
wild life during the breeding season, which includes the 
time of pairing, our firm does not understand why this 
principle is not applied to wild fowl and other birds. 

Once we had on our bargain counters buffalo meat and 
tongues, wild pigeon and beaver tails. We cannot offer 
them to-day, because they have not been allowed to live 
and multiply. The intelligent farmer preserves enough 
breeding stock to supply his wants. The intelligent Com- 
monwealth should do the same thing. If this could be 
done all over the land, we could promise more liberal 
terms, per cartridge, in the fall than it is possible to do 
now. lif we may. be permitted to advise our customers 
concerning fashions to come, we will say: Ina few years 
the sportsman will take up his gun in the woodcock 
season, say August and September, and in the latter 
month will look for grouse, quail, wildfowl, shore birds, 
rabbits, deer and other game until the new year. Then 
he wil! clean up and oil his gun and lay it away until the 
next woodcock season, unless he desires to shoot clay 
pigeons, which we do not furnish. Then he will sit in 
the chimney corner o’ nights and read what has been pub- 
lished on his favorite sport until the sun comes so far 
north that it shines on the rod case on top of his books. 
Then he looks over the whippings on his rod, tests his 
leaders, examines his fly-books for moths or abraded 

t at the heads of the flies and awaits the opening day 

or trout. After this comes other fishing. Speaking as a 

business firm, we will say that our very best customers are 
those “all-round sportsmen” who love both the rod and 
the gun, and who are happy if they can fish in spring and 
summer and shoot in the fall. Some men do not care to 
fish at any time, and it is this class that demand that we 
should have wildfowl on our counters in spring, but we 
are glad to say that the demand for wildfowl in the spring 
months is decreasing, because intelligent gunners realize 
the fact that they cannot kill a pair of ducks in the spring 
and expect them to bring down a brood in the fali. 

We have spoken plainly on this subject to our custo- 
mers, because their interests are ours, and, having had 
centuries of experience in purveying animal life for man, 
and having scen him waste and even annihilate some 
species of it, we venture to make the above suggestions. 

Very respectfully, 
Dame Nature & Co. 

N. B.—No goods sent on approval. Our customers 
must come and get for themselves what they want. 


Some African Hunting Experiences. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Towards the latter end of 1898 a book was published by 
Mr. Greener, the gunmaker, eutitled “Fifty Years in 
South Africa.” The author is an Englishman named 
Nicholson, who states that “Varied by an occasional visit 
to England and other parts of the world, the greater por- 
tion of half a century has been passed by me under can- 
vas on African soil. * * * My wanderings of more 
than thirty years ago had made me acquainted with im- 
mense tracts of the countries bounded to the north by the 
Lambesi, to the west by the ‘Great Thirst Land,’ and tu 
the east by the Indian Ocean.” 

Although the author hunted for a livelihood, his narra- 
tive shows that he was a thorough sportsman in ‘the 
best sense of the term; never killing game except for food 
or to obtain ivory and valuable skins. The ideas of a 
man of such wide experience as to the best weapons for 
wild sports will, I feel sure, be interesting to many of the 
readers of Forest AND STREAM, and may also be useful 
to Americans contemplating a shooting trip into the in- 
terior of Africa. 

The author began large game hunting about 1845, be- 
ing then armed with a double flint and steel smooth bore 
by Purdy. The gauge is not mentioned but it was pro- 
bably No. 12 or 14, the latter being the favorite size in 
England at that period. With this weapon he killed ele- 
phants, zebras, various kinds of antelope, and lions. 
Twenty-seven of the last named were bagged in seven 
days during one hunting journey in the present Orange 
Free State. On this subject he says: “So numerous 
were the lions, that, on one occasion near the Kaffir 
River, I counted over forty of all sizes in a single troup. 
* * * My impression is that the safest and most effe.- 
tual ontel of lion hunting is alone, with a gun bearer 
carrying a spare weapon or with one trusty fellow-hunter, 
and I have never had occasion to complain of the be- 
haviour of a native attendant, if isolated from companions 
of his own race. And here I may remark that although 
I have been in many tight corners when hunting lions, I 
have. never been mauled, nor has any casualty befallen 
any.of my ‘boys’ on these occasions.”, 

In 1850, when hunting for guinea fow! with a No. 19 
smooth bore muzzle loader, by Beckwith of London, ie 
saw a lioness with two cubs, rammed down a bullet on 
the shot, and crawling over a rock on which she was ly- 
ing ready to.rush at. him, fired between the shoulder 
blades. The bullet and shot charge “smashed the back- 
bone and. made .a-terrible mess of the contents of the 
chest.” The cubs were caught, put into a strong cage 
made in the bush, and some months afterwards were sold 
for fifty guineas to an American shipper at Port Eliza- 
beth. 

During his wanderings Nicholson became acquainted 
with Dr. Livingstone, and also the celebrated hunters 
Gerdon Cumming and Oswell. Livingstone is described 
as “a little, dark, tough-looking man with a countenance 
every lineament of which denoted the possession oi 
courage, pertinacity, and intellect.” Cumming was. he 
says, a mighty hunter, but handicapped for such game as 


elephants and rhinoceros “by his weight in the saddle and 
his habit of using a rifle, that weapon in those days be- 
ing very inferior to a smooth bore, as it could not be used 
with a sufficient charge of powder to ensure the necessary 
amount of penetration.” (He evidently means that the 
grooves of the British sporting rifles of that period had 
too quick a twist to allow of a heavy charge of powder 
without causing the round ball to strip. ose which I 
have examined have had one turn in between 30 and.48& 
inches for ball of 10z.. weight, which were very liable to 
strip if more than 2 to 2% drams of No. 6 grain powder 
were used.) Many people in this country, and probably 
in America, thought that some of the adventurcs 
described by Gordon Cumming were too improbable 
to be believed, but this author says “I don’t think such 
was the case; none of his performarices in the-hunting 
field amounting to much more than usually fell to the lot 
of most sporting wanderers in the same localities.” ‘!n 
justice to Cumming it should also be mentioned that Dr. 
Livingstone, who knew many of the natives employed 
by him, vouches for the accuracy of his descriptions. 

Of the hunter Oswell, Nicholson states, “he was a very 
light weight, a splendid horseman, always well mounte4, 
and invariably shot with a smoth No. 10-bore, which, in 
his hands, made short work of all kinds of big game. * * 
A grand specimen of a thorough, cultured, English gen- 
tleman, brave to the verge of temerity, but brimming 
over with kindheartedness, courtesy and geniality.” 

Among other weapons used by the author was a single 
muzzle loading duck gun (bore not stated), altered from 
flint to percussion lock, and weighing 14lbs. Of this he 
writes: “I shot an immense quantity of game with it, 
ranging from elephant to the small steinbuck antelope, 
and lost very few animals wounded by its large spheri- 
cal bullet, which it shot accurately at quite outside dis- 
tances.” 

In the advice to those in search of foreign sport Nich- 
olson says: “I have observed that men intending to op- 
tain it usually encumber themselves with batteries as ex- 
pensive as they are superfluous. In all wild countries it 
may be taken for granted that transport is more or less 
difficult, imperfect, and expensive; and the obligation to 
be constantly on-the alert to watch over the safety of a 
costly battery soon becomes intolerable, and a waste of 
energy in a profitless direction. * * * Having used 
nearly every kind of weapon of portable dimensions from 
the flint and steel days up to 1804, perhaps I may lay 
claim to some practical knowledge of the subject. * *” 
Of weapons for the native hunters he states: “Upon thie 
whole I have found it better to arm any of the ‘boys’ who 
may have the wish or ability to shoot, with plain single 
barrel smooth bore guns; with rifles they get into the 
habit of blazing away at all kinds of distances, and waste 
ammunition; besides, by giving them a shot cartridge or 
two, they often bring in a toothsome bird for the 
larder when one is saturated with dry antelope meat. 
Such guns can be bought for about £5, and should be 
sighted for ball shooting up to one hundred yards.” 

Too much of your valuable space would be required 
for all the remarks about weapons made in various parts 
of the book, but the most important ones are as follows, 
the author’s own words being sometimes quoted: 

1. Owing to the great improvements in modern rifles, 
a sportsman need no longer be encumbered with very 
large bores and their correspondingly heavy ammunition. 
A ball and shot gun of the Colindian or Paradox type is 
very satisfactory if of 12-bore, and heavy enough to carry 
4% drams of powder easily. A double rifle of 9%lbs. 
weight and one of these guns of 8lbs. is an excellent arma- 
ment for any part of the world and for any kind of game. 

2. “Barrels of sporting rifles need never exceed 26in. 
in length, both on account of handiness and because short 
guns can be held much more steadily than long ones 
when aiming, especially in high winds” Aim can be more 
quickly taken, in running shots, if the stocks have a good 
bend. For.a man of 5ft. roin. a 3in. bend is not too much. 

3. A first rate double barrel is the best and most reli- 
able rifle yet invented, but, if economy be an object, che 
Winchester repeaters are efficient weapons. 

4. Although all soft-skinned animals may be killed 
with the ordinary short express bullet with its large hol- 
low, its want of penetration makes it fail for general pur- 
poses. It is often necessary to fire raking shots at the 
sterns of good sized antelopes, when a. large superficial 
wound is the result “with which the poor animal usually 
escapes.” With solid bullets at such game express rifles 
are excellent. 

5. Elephants, rhinos, and similar thick-skinned game 
fall readily to the bullets of a 45-bore, but it is not good 
for animals below acértain size, say three hundred 
weight, because they do not offer sufficient resistance to 
cause the expansion of the bullet and a large external 
wound. There is little or no blood spoor to enable the 
hunter to follow a wounded beast, and almost all African 
game, except the eland, has such extraordinary vitality 
that it is liable to escape although mortally wounded. 

6. After a sufficient trial of small bores the author 
reverted to .577 gauge rifles and also to 12-bores, both 
rifles and specially made smooth bores, “for all kinds of 
game with satisfactory results. A rifle of .577 gauge and 
1olbs. weight is a very efficient weapon.” 

7. A .577 rifle does not require more than 4% drams of 
powder nor a 45 more than 85 grains. For all except 
elephant or rhino shooting “smaller charges are prefer- 
able, giving quite sufficient penetration, being less liable 
to cause a premature breaking up of the bullet and mini- 
mising recoil.” 

7. It is very important to have rifles chambered for 
straight tapered shell as they can be reloaded a great 
number of times without resizing. Bottle-necked sheils 
very much increase recoil and Have to be resized aficr 
every shot. The necessary swedging tools for this are 


- very liable to be mislaid or lost. Unless reloaded, a cum- 


bersome guantity of the shells must be carried. 

8. A white-tipped foresight is the best of all, and en- 
amel is preferable because ivory is liable to. shrink and 
drop off in hot, dry climates. The rear sight should he 
as black and dull as possible, as a platina mark in the 
center is apt to spoil the aim by dazzling the eyes in:a 
cing see. 

.@ The very best South African game shots I have 


known, have restricted themselves to a single standar| 
sporting 


sight for all . “Only the rooyds. sight 
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is necessaty, for. game should not, as a rule, be fired at 
beyond 2ooyds., and very little indeed is killed beyond 150 
by even first rate shots, no matter what rifle is used, 
Firing at longer distances than 250yds. entails much 
unnecessary cruelty.” 

10. With regard to the new rifles of about .300 gauge 
with smokeless cartridges and metal patched bullets, their 
accuracy, flat trajectory and penetration are admitted, and 
they are considered good for the defensive purposes of 
an exploring expedition when the weight of ammunition 
has to be economized. The objections to them are that a 
few months’ hard work causes the grooving to wear 
away to such a degree as to make their accuracy unre- 
liable; and that they are very difficult to clean, their ex- 
tremely rapid twist and small bore “retaining and pack- 
ing the fouling to an inordinate degree.” Their long 
range is of no importance for game shooting. ‘After 
the exertion entailed by a gallcp or stalk, no man is fit to 
shoot with tolerable accuracy at more than -point-blank 
distances, 

11. As to the various ways of boring, Mr. Nicholson re- 
marks: “I have shot with all kinds of rifles, and have a 
decided preference for the smooth, oval-bored weapons 
on Mr. C. Lancaster’s principle; which are quite as ac- 
curate at sporting distances as grooved rifles, retain their 
shooting qualities indefinitely, foul and recoil very little, 
and are especially easy to clean, besides being available 
with shot when expedient.” “They stand rough wear 
and neglect much better than any grooved ones * * * 
and what fouling there is, is evenly distributed over the 
inside instead of packing in patches, as is the case with 
all grooved barrels more or less.’ _It appears to me that 
if some of the manufacturers of repeating rifles would try 
the oval bore system, they might produce weapons exact- 
ly adapted for the woods’ loafer, or for hunters who are 
obliged to subject their rifles to neglect and rough work. 
Some years ago the editor of the London Field réported 
a trial he had attended of an oval bore .500 express. He 
said the wind was so strong that Mr. Lancaster had much 
difficulty in holding the rifle steady, but, allowing for 
that, the accuracy was very good. 

I lately measured the bullet holes in a target shown 
me as having been made by a double Lancaster oval bore, 
chambered for the .303 army cartridge. The four shots 
of the right barrel were in a square 2in. wide by I 1-10in. 
deep, and the four of the left in 3 3-8in. by 1 9-16in. The 
whole eight were in 3 3-8in. wide by 1 7-10in. deep. That 
is certainly good for open hunting sights even from a 
rest. 

Last summer a friend who owns a double oval-bore, of 
16 shot gun gauge, brought it for me to examine. There 
was no safe range available beyond soyds., but at that 
distance its bullets were quite accurate. Being doubtful 
about the truth of the claim as to its being really useful 
with small shot, I loaded some 16-bore shells with 2% 
drams of powder and toz. of No.:6 and tried them 
at forty measured yards. I was surprised to find the pat- 
terns not only as close but as regular as those of a good 


_ average cylinder bore shotgun. 


Mr. Nicholson’s remarks about smooth bores will be 
new to many of your readers, as they were to me, He 
considers that there is not much-practical difference be- 
tween the killing powers of guns from 20 to 12 bore 
unless the latter be heavy enough to carry 4 draras 
of powder and 1%0z. of shot. He seems _ especially 
fond of 16-bores, and says: “With a 28-bore I have 
killed satisfactorily, small antelope, geese and wi dfowl. 
besides several large bustards, with shot of suitable size, 
No. 1 for choice; but, as it was an extra stout little 
weapon, I used 2 drams of powder, Curtis & Harvey's 
No. 4, and the same measure of shot. 

“The cylinder barrel of any well-bored double gun 
with a suitable quantity of metal, if fitted with a-folding 
leaf sight on the rib, and loaded with a thick, soft wad 
below a hardened spherical ball, will, if the bullet is a 
close but not tight fit, shoot accurately enough to hit, any- 
thing ‘of, or about, the size of a rabbit at 100yds.” 
He states that some vears ago. with a strong double muz- 
zleloading smooth 16-bore, fitted with a rear sight and 
front ivory sight, he bagged forty-three buffaloes in a 
few days, very few wounded escaping, and several being 
killed by raking shots from behind. A 12-bcre of olbs. 
weight, with 4% drams of fine powder and hard bullets, 
gave ample penetration for large bull elephants. 

By “cylinder barrels” I think he must mean true cylin 
ders, not those which were made to throw small shot - 
well by “opening” at the muzzle, or, as in breechloaders, 
by compressing it slightly. I have tried numbers of such 
guns loaded with ball in various ways, and the best of 
them would not carry accurately enough to be certain of 
hitting a deer in the thick part of the lungs beyond 6oyds. 
About ten years ago a letter, apparently by the same 
author, was published in the Field, describing a bal! shoot. 
ing smooth bore in similar terms to those above quoted : 
It was a 12 gauge 8ibs. weight with very rigid barrels, one 
of which was “a perfect cylinder, specially bored with th 
greatest accuracy to throw ball.” It also had a fixed 
rear sight like a rifle. I can quite believe that such a 
barrel might throw ball with the accuracy described. 
About twenty-four years ago I had a double muzzleloader 
carrying forty-three round balls to the pound, with a 
thin patch. It weighed 5%lbs., and had very thick bar- 
rels up to the muzzle-bored true cylinders. Finding it 
very accurate with ball, I fitted a rear sight on the rib 
and then found that it would put a succession of shots 
into one page of the smallest size notepaper at 1ooyds. 
carrying point-plank to that range with 48 grains of 
No. 2 Curtis & iewesa powder. Of course, it scattered 
badly with small shot, so I reserved the left barrel for 
ball, and, with some emery powder, opened the muzz'e of 
the right until it made a close pattern up to 3oyds. 
with Yoz. of No. 9, and 35 grains of No. 2 pow- 
der. ~I kept this little gun two or three years, during 
which it never made a wild shot with ball. A -half-caste- 
manager of a tea plantation in the Himalayas fell <n. 
much in.love with it on account of the smalt quantity of- 
ammunition required, that I sold it at a moderate price. 
less than it cost. 

I will conclude with a few quotations well worth the 
consideration of those now commencing their sporting’ 
careers: ; : 

“The almost universal use of small bore rifles (inclusive 
of .450 bores) coe rege fe mischief with the gaine alt: 
over the country, wi I think, increasing the oum- 
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ber of animals actually brought to bay.” * * * “One - 


is often tempted to fire a lot of risky and ineffectual shots 
at long range and without taking sufficient pains to obtain 
a fairly certain shot.” * * * “In the interests of real 
sport it would be advisable, where a rule can be enforced, 
to prohibit the use of small-bore, long-range rifles, al- 
together.” 

“A formidable amount of aggregate skill in the use of 
their weapons was a noticeable characteristic of the Boers 
of the period I allude to (say twenty years ago).” * * * 
“Since the general introduction of long-range breechload- 
ing weapons, their shooting powers have steadily de- 
teriorated.” * * * “Indeed, ever since the modern 


rifle came into general use in the Transvaal, the Boers. 


have gradually lost that amount of skill upon which their 
prestige was founded in former. days.” * * * “The 
extreme ease with which breechloading rifles can be 
loaded, and the long range of these weapons, contributed 
largely to the deterioration of their original skill, by in- 
ducing habits of carelessness as to distances, and a pref- 
erence for pumping a stream of lead into the ‘brown’ 
without much regard to aim. This soon makes the game 
animals very wild, and, in proportion to the number of 
cartridges expended, very. little game is gathered, and an 
enormous waste by wounding occurs.” 

“In the late combat with Dr. Jameson’s raiders, the 
Boers fired from behind rocks, which protected them 
completely from the effects of the horizontal fire of the 
enemy, whom they could pot at on an exposed plain on 
which marks indicating distances had been placed. 
* * * With all this in their favor, these burghers were 
only able to kill twenty-two of Dr. Jameson's men, in ad- 
dition to a few minor casualties, with an expenditude of 
at the very least 6,000 cartridges.” 

There could not be a more striking illustration of de- 
terioration in skill caused by the facility of reloading 
modern rifles. Of course no one would now think of 
using any others, but it is not overstating the case to 
say that, even when armed with the most quick-firing 
repeaters, every shot should be fired with the same care 
as was practiced when muzzleloaders were used. We 
should then find that not only would fewer animals escape 
wounded, but that the shocking instances of men being 
killed. in mistake for deer would be unknown. Firing 
at moving leaves on the chance that a deer may be behind 
them was never heard of in muzzleloading times. 

J. J. Meyrick. 
Soutu Devon, England. 
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Check for I:linois Game Bill. 


Last week I had occasion to mention the rapid progress 
of a dangerous measure which bade fair to get through the 
Legislature of this State, namely, Senate Bill No. 43, 
otherwise known as the Begole bill. At that time I made 
mention of the undesirable features of this measure, al- 
though stating that the bill was being railroaded and might 
perhaps reach passage. It did come up for a vote in the 
Senate, on last. Tue-day, March 28, and came within two 
votes of passing. There were fourteen votes for the meas- 
ure and sixteen against it. Mr. Begole gave notice of a 
reconsideration. ‘There is little doubt that every effort 
will be used to push this thing through. There is a 
House bill already introduced which is almost as unde- 
sirable as this Senate bill, and the sportsmen of the State 
cannot be too urgent with their representatives with the 
request that they keep alert for these or any other swcep- 
ing measures which look toward the wiping out of our old 
game law with its well-tested sections. 

What we need in this State is not so much better laws 
as better enforcement of the laws, a statement which ap- 
p ies indeed to all the wes ern country. These new meas- 
ures contain some good points, of course, but to have them 
take the place bodily of our former laws would bé no 

ain but a distinct detriment to the people of this State. 
We do not want any more laws which help South Water 
street. Any Illinois law which does help the commission 
men cf this city is a distinct hurt to every. western State 
which has any game left to ship. Let us hope that Senate 
bill No. 43 and all its countermarts will fall by the way- 
side and rise no more. 


The Feud on South Water Street. 


The feud inaugurated against Warden Loveday by the 
Packer and National Produce Review, the alleged organ 
of South Water street, has taken a distinct and rather 
ugly form. The paper quoted comes out in its issue of 

arch 25 with further distinct charges of illegality on 
the part of different game wardens, including the present 
one. It charges that it has been the common custom 
among the justices of the peace of Chicago not to turn in 
any funds to the school board, as directed by the law. 
Auditor Custer, of the city school board, is reported to 
have said that during his term of office, covering about 
fourteen years, there had never been any money turned 
into the school board frcm game prosecutions. The Re- 
view opefly charges thet neither Warden Blow nor War- 
«den Loveday has ever turned in a cent. Justice. Randall 
H. White states that he has turned over such funds prop- 

, or stands ready to do so. i 

hese are but part of the intimations made by the paper 
above referred to. .That the war has taken definite shape 
may be gathered from the fact that President Graham H. 
Harris, and Attorney McMahon, of the Board of Educa- 
tion, have this week confetred for the purpose of de- 
ciding whether or not to file suit for the collection of 
fees, estimated to amount to several thousand dollars, 
which the school board claims belong to it, but which have 
never been turned over under the provisions of the law. 
It should be borne in mind that these funds are properly to 
be paid over by the justices of the peace, though I pre- 
sume the records of the warden’s office should tell the 
amount and dates of all such collections. 

T do not know whether or not there is any personal spite 
actuating the paner above mentioned in its course. and to 
he sure. both sides of any case should be given in a paper 
like the Forrst anp Stream. As I am. unable to meet 
Warden Lovedav at present. I hove he will send to 
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the case. The Review should give chanter and verse, 
mames and dates and not content itself with sweeping as- 








sertions. It is in a splendid position to exposé a lot of 
the rottenness of South Water street, having much better 
access to the dealers than any sportsmen’s paper could 
ever have. If it is sure that hush money has been paid 
to any warden, it will do a service to all dealers and all 
sportsmen also, if it will print the names of any firms 
which have contributed such hush money, stating the 
amounts of such contributions, with the dates and cir- 
cumstances. This is a sort of information which i have 
long been anxious to get during the administrations of 
earlier wardens, but it is something which no stranger 
can obtain on South Water street. I once spent a little 
money in trying to get some facts of this sort, but failed. 
If the Review can secure these facts, and be sure that they 
are facts, I should for one be very joyful. It is not 
right, however, to deal in inuendo or general charges, and 
the only right kind of journalism is that which is willing 
to get both sides of the story. For Warden Loveday, pev- 
sonally, I must say that he has been more effective than 
any warden we ever had, out in the shooting districts, and 
that he has seized more game on South Water street 
than any other warden ever did. This I do not take to 
mean that he has stopped one-thousandth part of the ille- 
gal game trade of South Water street. I admit that it 
is my personal belief that a game warden belongs on 
South Water street, and not outside the city, and I think 
that he ought to have a large, active hammer and nail 
puller always about his person. Perhaps, if [ were game 
warden myself, I would know more about this sort of 
thing, and could testify to the shrewdness of the great 
game fences of Chicago, which are forever open to the 
stolen game of the West. It may be mere spleen on my 
part, yet I confess to a sort of rage, in which I think per- 
haps I am joined by many others, that this gigantic system 
of theft and robbery should go on almost openiy under 
our eyes, and that the machinery of our laws should fail 
so utterly to reach and check it. It almost makes the 
word law a mockery. If anyone thinks for one second that 
no illegal game comes into the Chicago market, or goes 
out of it, he is in a state of ignorance deserving pity. Yet 
fhis thing goes on, and we know it goes on, and we can- 
not, or do not stop it. I would like to see the Review, as 
the commercial organ of the street, rip that whole de- 
lectable thoroughfare up the back at the same time, while 
it has out its knife for the officials who have failed to 
accomplish that. purpose. 


The Elk of Jackson’s Hole. 


A while ago I had occasion to print a communication 
from Mr. Edwin F. Daniels, of this city, describing the un- 
sportsmanlike slaughter of the elk in the Jackson’s Hole 
country by Eastern shooters. For the most part one does 
not expect to have his hopes and wishes regarding game 
protection realized, and to make a howl in a newspaper 
over the slaughter of game usually does little good except- 
ing to make the howler feel a little better at the time. I do 
this sort of thing chiefly because it makes me feel good, 
not because I think it jars the world very much. Yet here 
I have another letter from Mr. Daniels, which would show 
that this subject has really attracted some attention in the 
country where the most good can be done. Mr. Daniels 
is good enough to write me as below: 

**My letter to you of recent date relating to the slaughter 
of big game in Jackson Hole country last fall by prominent 
people, has had a little effect. . It has been read in Wyom- 
ing, and I am in receipt this morning of a letter from 
Simpson Bros., of Jackson, Wyoming, relating to same. 
This letter fully confirms my previous information regard- 
ing the slaughter. I quote from Mr. Simpson’s letter as 
follows: 

“The slaughter by them was awful. Their guide was 
——, and if ever they shcuia seturn to the hunting grounds 
of Wyoming, they should receive summary treatment and 
dismissal.’ 

“I am glad to note that the matter has reached the right 
place, and I trust that the efforts of your paper may be 
so well directed that it will not be allowed to rest here, 
but that a sentiment may be created in that particular 
locality that will not fail to make known the fact that such 
slavehterers in the future will not be tolerated. 

“Mr. Simpson says, however, that he is not in sympathy 
with my view in relation to the residents of the game 
country being held less liable than the sportsmen from the 
East. He says he thinks they should be held more liable. 
I am very glad to note this sentiment from a resident of 
that country, and I hope that it is widespread and general 
among the people who live there. From what Mr. Simp- 
son says, I gather that there are, however, some excep- 
tions, and that there are several of what he pleases to 
term “hog hunters” who live there. These people will 
always be found in such localities, and the only thing 
that can be done is to watch them as carefully as possible, 
and then pass laws stringent and comprehensive enough 
to make it a misdemeanor for them to kill more than a 
certain amount of game, or more than is necessary to 
furnish meat for their actual use. 

“T hope that the reports of the death of thousands of 
elk, deer, etc., by starvation, is greatly overdrawn, al- 
though I doubt not that immense numbers have-died from 
that cause. While at the Lake Hotel, Yellowstone Park, 
last fall, I met Lieut. Lindsley, who had just been on a 
scout of 500 miles, and was just about making his report to 
the Government regarding the condition of game, and 
their summer and winter ranges. If the starvation story 
is true, Lieut, Lindsley’s recommendation that the Gov- 
ernment take into the forest reserve the entire Jackson 
Hole country far enough so that in the severest winter 
weather, the game could have a winter range where it 
could feed, should be adopted at once. This protection 
would afford both.a summer and winter range, and would 
make it practically impossible for any great number of 
deaths to occur from Jack of proper food. 

“Lieut. Lindsley told me that his. duties to the Govern- 
ment in the fall and winter of 1897-98, brought him into 
such close proximity with the game, that he personally 
saw forty to fifty thousand elk moving from their sum- 
mer range in the Park to their winter range in Jackson 
Hole, where, owing to the lax protection in that country 
at that time. many thousands of them were indiscriminate- 
ly slaughtered.” 

That’s right. Put a park about them. And incident- 
ally, put a 4oft. stone wall about the park. 


Western Game Prospects. 
From all I can learn the quail have had a hard time 


in Minnesota and Wisconsin, not quite so bad a time in 
Michigan, Indiana and Illinois. In parts of the South 
they. have suffered a great deal. I do not feel qualified to 
say how they have fared in Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas, 
though I am sure the. winter has proved more than ordi- 
narily severe pretty much all over the West. In this 
latitude the weather has been wretched. During the en- 
tire month of March we have had only five pleasant days, 
and it has rained or snowed almost every day for ia 
To-day, April 1, it is cloudy and snowing, at a date 
when the leaves ought to be sprouting and fish running in 
the streams. Of course, the quail do not benefit by such 
severity of weather, but it is very comforting to state that 
the sum of all reports is far from indicating any wide- 
spread cutting down of the stock of these birds. For in- 
stance, Mr. W. B. Wells writes me from Chatham, On- 
tario, along the shores of Lake St. Clair, that the quail 
have wintered there almost without loss, and now seem 
fat and strong. 

Mr. Wells also reports geese and ducks coming in over 
the marshes of that country. Now and then he says some- 
one goes out after geese. In’ our locality, as earlier re- 
ported, the first of the flight has been up for several 
weeks, and some of our shooters got very good bags of 
birds a month ago. I am disposed to think the weather 
will render the flight rather long drawn out and straggling. 
As to the jack snipe, no one wistest where they are. 


3 E. Hous. 
1200 Boyce Buitpinc, Chicago. 





Maine Guides and Game. 


MooseHEAD Lake, Me., March 28.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I’ve been to New York, seen the Sportsmen's 
Show, the green grass and “spoutin’ fountings” in the 
parks, a forest of big “buildin’s,’ and a lot of men and 
women and children, who, mostly, look as if they never 
had seen the sun rise and needed an “airin’.” 

There ain’t any green grass nor “fountings” down 
here yet, and it looks as if there won’t be for a month 
to come. Also, there ain’t any “big buildin’s,” so when 
I think of that it seems to sorter square up for the green 
grass. 

But there is 7ft. of snow in our woods, 26in. of ice 
in our big lake—more than we shall need all the coming 
summer—and it looks as though the fishing season wiil 
be a little later than usual. 

Our big game has wintered well. There has hardly 
been a day all winter in this big country when a man 
could run down a moose or deer on snowshoes. Not 
that a man would do so if he could, but some people 
never do get to be men, and we have a few such critters 
here. I’ve been a great deal in the big woods this win- 
ter, and never saw better prospects for a good hunting 
sason. 

Our caribou ain’t all dead neither. I know where there 
are eight in one band. Now that the law is on them for 
six years to come, won’t them eight caribou laugh and 
grow fat and wax mightily in numbers if the commis- 
sioners and wardens do their duty. In six years that 
single band of caribou will increase to fifty head. 

I know our moose and deer are increasing each year. 
I meet deer right in my backyard in this village on the 
shore of Moosehead Lake, and last fall a big black bear 
walked across my garden—while I was away, however— 
and crossed the main road to the Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad station. I guess he was lookin’ for a free pass! 

When we guides see moose tracks, and moose, too, in 
most every section of our big territory, and even in 
places where we never before saw any, does it indicate 
that moose. are growing so scarce, they are getting so 
anxious about it, that they are coming out to be counted! 
Or does it prove that they are spreading out into new 
feeding grounds, to get enough ‘browse to keep in condi- 
tion. Each year more are legally killed by visiting 
sportsmen, and how would that be so if there were not 
more each year to kill? Take my word for it, and of our 
guides as a body, that our big game is still on the in- 
crease. And what is more, we guides of Maine intend to 
keep it on the increase. In the past five years we have 
learned a lot about game protection; we’ve been getting to 
the point where we know that a live moose or deer in the 
woods is worth more to us and to the State than a dead 
deer or moose in our camp door-yard. And we know 
now that just so long as we have the live moose. and 
deer, we will have a whole lot of nice gentlemen—and 
ladies, too—coming down here to hunt them, and paying 
us boys those three nice big dollars each day we are with 
them—just for company’s sake, I suppose. So it has 
come to pass that you now hear the voice of one literally 
crying in the wilderness, in these latter days, saying in 
a loud voice to all the great throng of Forest anp STREAM 
readers: Behold, the registered guides of Maine are in 
favor of game protection, for they know on which side 
their manna is buttered, and locusts and wild honey don’t 
infest this wilderness, and the trout hog and game 
butcher must go! Yours for health, 

Ep. Hartow, Registered Guide No. 92. 





Capt. T. C. Barker writes from Camp Bemis: “It looks 
pretty wintry here in Maine. There must be 4ft. of snow 
on a level; and some drifts about my camp are all of 
25ft. deep, so you see that the April rain will have some- 
thing to do to take the snow off. I have made a sixteen- 
mile snowshoe trip to-day taking in the Birches and Up- 
per Dam, and it seems mighty good to get onto them once 
more. 


A wild duck killed by a farmer, brought in and sold 
on the streets, was dressed in the restaurant of Frenchy's 
saloon a few days ago, when a fish measuring 12%4in. 
long and 3%in. wide was found on its inside, ,as perfect 
as if swallowed only a short time before the duck was 
shot. It-had gone down tail first, and while its head was 
in the duck’s craw, the tail was at the extreme end of the 
bowel. But what bothered those who saw it was how a 
fish 3%4in. wide could go down the duck’s throat. when 
its throat was apparently not large enough to admit of 
the passage of one an inch wide. The fisk was of the 
tooth herring or “‘skipjack” variety, but what family the 
eS) belonged to none seemed to ‘ksiow.—Frankfort 

y. 
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The Rock Springs Lumber Company. 


_ Rock Sprincs, Wyo., March 27.—Editor Forest. and 
Stream: Referring to an editorial which appeared some 
time ago in your paper regarding the alleged killing of 

me by our company, we wish to state to you the exact 
acts in the case. Regarding the charges made against 
our company, our foreman at the camp writes us that 
he made use of a few elk during the open season, but 
that since Dec. 1 there has been no wild meat of any 
kind used by the company, although the tie choppers, and 
some others working for us, who are boarding them- 
selves, have killed a few elk for their own use since 
that time. 

You will easily appreciate that it was impossible for 
us, as a company, to stop this killing of elk by individuals, 
and as both Mr. Kendall, our president, and myself, were 
very anxious to have the law enforced, and this killing 
stopped, we wrote Mr. Schnitger, at Laramie (he was 
then State game warden), saying that if he would have 
a deputy game warden appointed to stay at our camp, we 
would i willing to pay a portion of his expenses, if 
necessary, to secure his appointment. 

Mr. Kendall and myself are strongly in favor of any 
measure that will more fully protect the game of our 
State, and were among the few active sportsmen who 
were instrumental in having a much more rigid game 
law passed at the last session of the Legislature. 

I intend making a trip to.our camp some time this 
week, and the State game warden, Mr. Albert Nelson, is 
coming with me, for the purpose of making a full investi- 
gation of the game question. 

Of one thing you may rest assured, that whatever may 
have occurred in the past, it was without the sanction of 
the officers of the company, and we intend giving every 
possible assistance to the game warden and his deputies 
to enable them to enforce the law to the fullest extent 
from now on. 

A. M. Grvpersteeve, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 


Snowshoe Filling. 


Fox Point, Ont., March 30.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Having made and used snowshoes for twenty-five years 
I may be able to give some of your readers a hint as to 
how the shoes should be filled to prevent “sagging” in 
wet snow. 

I have tried nearly every kind of filling, from cow- 
hide, horse, moose and caribou to bear and beaver; but 
must say that cowhide (two or three-year-old heifer) is 
the most serviceable. Caribou is good, but too thin for 
real hard work, only making a nice light shoe for snow- 
shoe parties and: such like. The others are not worth 
weaving in a pair of bows; unless it is a case of “Hob- 
son’s” choice. I cut my filling lengthways of the grain; 
that is splitting the hide down from nose to tail, cutting 
the strips straight, and on no account round and round, 
as wherever cut across the grain it will stretch every time 
it gets wet no matter how much it is pulled through bone 
or stretched around stakes. It must be soaked soft to 
weave, and in doing that the hide will again contract, 
when after wearing one’s weight stretches it and makes 
it loose. 

I find the best way is to have my filling as soft as pos- 
sible, and then weave it in as tightly as I can, and I’ve 
always had a snowshoe that won't “sag.” 

I’m afraid if you were to get a pair of snowshoes for 
$2 here they would hardly last to walk out of the store 
with; for from $3.50 to $6, about $4, one can get a good 
serviceable pair. If I’ve not made myself very clear, I 
shall be most happy, on the receipt of a line, to answer 
any inquiries. SaLmo Rex. 


Adirondack Deer and Snows. 


WoopsMEN who come into the city from the Adirondack 
region since the snow storms of the last two weeks, report 
a peculiar state of affairs as regards the deer in that part 
of the State. The animals are starving by scores, simply 
because the snow is so deep they cannot get through it to 
the moss and grass. This condition of affairs, which de- 
fies the best the game laws of the State can do for the 
animals, is not confined to any one locality, but extends 
through all that section where the sun gets but little 
chance to melt the snow, and where banks of it are often 
found when spring is far advanced. Loggers and other 
people whose work takes them into the forest for any 
distance are repeatedly reporting the bodies of deer lying 
stiff, and in repeated cases it has been determined that 
they died of starvation. 

A righteous indignation has been aroused in the ranks 
of true sportsmen by reports that State employees along 
the reservoirs and feeders ‘have been allowing their dogs 
to run loose and worry the deer. Here is found a case 
where the destruction will be many times as great, and 
for which there is no apparent remedy. At present there 
is 6ft. of snow on the ground in many -parts of the woods, 
and in the settled parts 4ft. is the rule. This will not melt 
sufficiently to relieve the deer in several weeks, and the 
death rate among the animals will probably increase with 
every day.—Utica Press. 


' Properties to Rent. 


THE advertisements of fishing and shooting properties 
for sale and to rent found in the columns of Forest AND + 
STREAM no doubt appeal strongly to many of our readers. 
They cover a wide range, from cattle ranching and big 
game shooting down through birds, to angling, and the 
properties advertised extend from Canada to Colorado 
and from North Carolina to the Rocky Mountains. The 
hunting lodge advertised by Mr. Edmond Kelly offers 
peculiar attractions since it is so completely equipped 
that he who should rent it would be obliged to take with 
him nothing except his personal clothing and some pro- 
visions. The accommodations are large enough indeed 
to admit of two or three friends or families joining 
hands to occupy these quarters together through the 
summer. 





The new State game warden of Wyoming is Albert 
Neison, of Jackson. : Riad, 


dee 


Sea and River fishing. 


To My Trout Rod. 


Dear comrade of my blissful hours, ~ 
New joys again we'll borrow; 

If skies are clear or weather lowers, 
We seek the brook to-morrow. 





Where you and I, my comrade dear, 
Have wandered far together, 

In many a happy bygone year, 
In every kind of weather. 


For dreary skies we cared no rush, 
And oft despised their warning; 

And if they smiled, then with the thrush 
We trilled a song at morning. 


And where was care when we were out 
And by the stream a-fishing— 

Save when we hooked the day’s first trout 
For more we fell a-wishing? 


Again, old friend, with cheery pluck 
We'll fling the barbed feather; 
Kind shade of Walton! grant us luck, 
And we'll not mind the weather. 
Gerorce DoucLas. 


Fishin’ Time’s Come. 
BY FRED MATHER, 


ALTHOUGH the almanac has insisted that spring was 
close at hand the east winds, with their fog and chili 
along the coast, have not encouraged us to put much 
faith in the calendar. The surest sign of spring that I 
have seen, notwithstanding fhe robins, blackbirds and the 
blooms of the daffodils and the skunk-cabbage, referrgd 
to two weeks ago, was several flounder fishermen cros3- 
ing Fulton ferry a few days ago with their short, stout 
rods and their peculiar double-lidded green baskets well 
filled with flounders from Jamaica Bay, Long Island. The 
early birds are so anxious to get into their old homes in 
the orchards and swamps where they were bred, that a 
few sunny days is cause enough to break camp and start 
for the North. Not so with the cold-blooded flounder, 
which has been buried in the mud all winter; it takes time 
and many warm days to stir up his appetite for sand- 
worms, and when the flounder comes forth, he does not 
go back as the bear and the ground hog are said to 4o, 
if their shadows are in sight, or out of it, I forget which. 

But, after seeing the baskets of flounders the hum vi 
trolley cars sang, all the way home: 


“Spring time ob year am come at las’, 
Ole wintah he’m done gone an’ pas’; 
Fo’ an’ twenty boatmen all in a flock, 
Down by de ribber an’ a-fishin’ off de dock. 
Den dance, de boatmen, dance; 
O, dance, de boatmen, dance. 
Dance all night ’till de broad daylight, 
An’ go home wid de gals in de mawnin.” 


For several days after the flounder episode this verse 
took possession of my brain and every thought had 
somehow to be brought into its rhythm. TMfiis is not an 
isolated case, for often some air, not necessarily a favorite 
one, will serve me the same trick, until I am weary, but 
cannot banish it. No doubt others are also plagued in 
this way. 

Spring starts other things out of the mud beside 
flounders and snapping turtles. Unfortunately, it awakes 
persons who think they are poets, and they inflict lines, 
not 12 or 18-thread Cuttyhunk, nor water-proof silk, upon 
the public, and the temptation is strong to do it. Herve 
is a bit that I once ground out mainly to show my 
knowledge of scientific terms, for there seems to be no 
other reason for its existence, and is merely reproduced 
as a “horrible example.” 


Spring. 
Now the adolescent homo 
Seeks Lumbricus in the shade, 
Toiling in paternal garden, 
Deftly turning earth with spade, 
While the Harporhynchus rufus 
Chants his lay in yonder glade. 


In this phrase I seek to tell you 
That the boy is digging bait 
For Salvelinus fontinalis 
Near his father’s garden gate, 
Heedless if the school-bell ringeth 
Or the teacher marks him late. 


But I see that I’ve neglected 
Adding foot notes to each term, 
Hence I'll try to be explicit, 
And call on science to affirm 
That the Latin name Lumbricus 
Is another word for worm 


a 


Salvelinus fontinalis— 

There is not. the slightest doubt 
Boys from Maine to California 

All would join in mighty shout, 
Laughing at. your lack of, knowledge, 

If you don’t know that’s a trout. 


And, likewise, the Harporbynchus, 
Which is singing in the bush, 

While his mate is incubating 
Pouring forth his soul in gush, 

That's another patronymic ' 
For our brown or native thrush. 


Hence I only meant to tell you t 
In the plainest sort of terms, 

That this is spring and thrushes sing 
"Mid nature’s budding germs, 

And boyish thought turns toward trout 
And agile angle worms. 


Many people-dg not distingwish between poetry, pnd 


. ? 





verse, but there is a great difference which was ex- 
pressed by the man who objected to having Shakespeare 
classed with the poets, because, said he: “His plays don’t 
rhyme.” Now, I never wrote a bit of poetry in my life, 


. but have written lots of rhymes, mainly travesty, bur- 


lesque, parody and that sort of thing which is easy, be- 
a it needs little originality. Let me show how this is 
one: ; ; 


The Fish and the Ring. . 


In Rawlinson’s translation of Herodotus, the following 
story is told: “Amasis, King of Egypt, sent Polycrates, 
of Samos, a friendly letter, expressing a fear for the con- 
tinuance of his singular prosperity, and, therefore, ad- 
vising Polycrates to throw away some favorite gem in 
such a way that he might‘never see it again, as a kind wi 
charm against misfortune. Polycrates, therefore, took a 
valuable signet-ring—an emerald set in gold—and sailing 
away from the shore in a boat, threw the gem, in the sight 
of all on board, into the deep. This done he returned 
home and gave vent to his sorrow. Now it happened that 
five or six days afterwards a fisherman caught a fish so 
large and beautiful that he thought it well deserved to be 
made a present to the King. So he took it with him to 
the gate of the palace and said that he wanted to see 
Polycrates, and Polycrates allowed him to. come in, aad 
the fisherman gave him the fish with these words follow- 
ing: ‘Sir King, when I took this.prize I thought I 
would not carry it to market, though I am a poor man 
who live by my trade. I said to myself, it is worthy of 
Polycrates and his greatness, and so I brought it here 
to give it you.’ This speech pleased the King, who thus 
spoke in reply: ‘Thou didst well, friend, and I am doubly 
indebted, both for the gift and forthe speech. Come now 
and sup with me.’ So the fisherman went home, esteem- 
ing it a great honor that he had been asked to sup with 
the King. Meanwhile the servants, on cutting open the 
fish found the signet of their master in its belly. No 
sooner did they see it than they seized upon it ani, 
hastening to Polycrates with great joy, restored it to hit 
and told him in what way it had been found. The King, 
who saw something providential in the matter, forthwiti: 
wrote a letter to Amasis, telling him all that had hap- . 
pened. Amasis felt certain that Polycrates would end iil. 
as he prospered in everything. even finding what he had 
thrown away. So he sent a herald to Samos, and dis- 
solved the contract of friendship. This he did that, when 
the great and heavy misfortune came, he might escape 
the grief he would have felt if the sufferer had been his 
loved friend.” 

There is a yarn that is very tempting to one who docs 
not take it as seriously as Amasis did, and so I wrote: 


The Trout and the Ring. 


The tale I sing is a song of spring, 
And is true beyond a doubt; 

The players are Miss -Clara Carr, 
Myself, Uncle Jess and a trout. 


*Twas Clara’s wish to take a fish 
From the bridge across the brook; 

So I rigged her a line, both strong and fine, 
And baited her Limerick hook. 


With a spring and a snap a speckled old chap 
Snatched the bait and made the line sing. 

I gave a shout at the sight of the trout, 
And Clara dropped her ring. 


We searched for days, in many ways; 
We raked and dragged and sounded; 
We sifted ooze, but ’twas no use, 
In short, we never found it. 


Many a trout was taken out 
Of the pool where the stream was crossed, 
And opened with care, but no ring was there, 
And we gave it up for lost. 


*Twas a year, I guess, when Uncle Jess 
Caught a big trout on a fly; 

It was plump and round, and weighed a pound, 
And he brought it home to fry. 


His eye shone bright as he told, that night, 
Of the ring lost a year ago; 
On the very spot where his trout was got, 
And never found, high nor low. ? 


“Now, what do you think?” asked he with a wink; 
“I'll bet you never could guess 

What was in that trout,” “The ring!” they shout! 
“Nothin’ but innards,” said Jess. 


The story of Polycrates, which passed current in the 
centuries agone could not inspire a modern rhymester tu 
go beyond a bit of burlesque, because the prose part of it 
has been overworked in many absurd yarns. 


Concerning Lent. 


Somehow it seems unfortunate’ for those who live in 
such northern latitudes as New York, that the lenten season 
should come at a time when fish are scarce, and con- 
sequently high. Now that lent is over the fishing season 
opens, and the markets will teem with fish in a few days. 
But speaking of lent and fast days, reminds me of a story 
told me by the late Daniel Fitzhugh, one of the “men I 
have fished with,” but not in the first series, who told to 
Father Scotius and me, this: “There was an Irish ser- 
vant at a Cardinal’s table in Dublin on a fast day, and 
there were seventeen courses of fish; ‘Bedad,’ said the 
waiter, ‘if that’s what ye call fastin’ it’s meself that wouid 
stand lent all the year round.’” 

As soon as lent has passed the shad begin to arrive in 
the Hudson, although they have been coming from 
southern rivers since January. but shad at one and two 
dollars each are not popular. Then come the mackerel. 
and by the first of May fish are plenty and cheap in New 
York markets. Even the nutritious codfish is more costly 
in lent than at any other season, partly because. of the 
increased demand -and partly on account of the severe 
March storms, which often prevent fishing. 


Brook Trout. 
To those who wish ta know what the prospects for 
trouting may be on certain streams there is but one an- 
swer. Only men whe live near # particular stream can 
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give anything like 1 guess about the coming season; 
they. see the stream (iy by day and can hit the answer 
about right if they rite the frequency of rises for the 
early spring insects, !«or some of the stone flies and midges. 
hatch from midwiii¢ until May, and are often seen 
on the snow in ««.!.| days. But let two visitors see the 
stream on differei ' \s and one may report the trout a¢ 

lentiful while # ‘ler did not see a rise. Some one 
as said: “It i; never safe to prophesy unless you 
know.” | 208! ©) " ; 

The market [or |) ok trout in New York City is a 
short one fo: |.» sales, although some are sold all 
through the op»: «:son. Many persons confine their 
orders to the fxs, © ctnight of the season, for no city in 
the world has such a wealth of excellent fish as New 
York. Salmon from the Provinces and the west coast; 
red-snapper, pompano and the best fishes from the Gulf 
of Mexico, as well as the coast and river fishes near 
home. Shad soon rival the trout and they are hardlv 
within reach of moderate purses before the mackerel 
come and drop shad prices, and so it goes through the 
range of sheepshead, bluefish, Spanish mackerel and an 
embarrassment of riches. 

Yet I estimate that New York City takes 50 tons of 
brook trout in a season at retail prices of 25 cents per Jb. 
for wild Canadian to 75 cents for Long Islands, and $1.00 
for trout sold alive from the tanks. I 

Here is another chip on my shoulder, and in a pre- 
vious article I have intimated a liking for kicking up a 
row and leaving other fellows to fight it out. Throwing 
off my coat, stripping to the buff with only shoes and 
trousers, I put up my “dukes” and say: It has been the 
fashion for half a century to decry “‘liver-fed trout” as 
inferior. I deny the allegation in the teeth of the alle- 
gator. Witness the paragraph above. See the prices paid 
for Long Island trout, which are mainly from private 
ponds and are mostly “liver-fed,” and what the slim. 
black Canadian wild trout bring. The New York epi- 
cure will pay the price for the fat pond-fed trout because 
he knows that they are best. . ; ’ 4s 

Now I “ahsk” you, in all seriousness, if a bit of cali’s 
liver and bacon is not a dainty breakfast dish for a man. 
octasionally?. If so, why should it not be good food for 
a trout, as good as. any fish diet, which trout of over two 
ounces relish, or, as good as grubs and insects? Of 
course, we prefer the liver of the calf to that of the cow, 
and require a bit of bacon to flavor it because we are 
given to flavoring our foods, but I once broiled a ruffed 
grouse over coals and ate it without even salt, and it was 
good, because I was hungry. The trout needs no fried 
bacon ‘with its liver, but it thrives without that epi- 
curean adjunct. On the slabs in Fulton Market one may 
pick out the Long Island trout by their aldermanic bellies 
and amber-colored sides, and these are the fish that bring 
the srices. Of course, other pond-fed trout from Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island may be labeled “Long Island 
trout,” but that does not affect the question. In New 
York market all stall clams are “little necks,” smail 
oysters are “blue points,” large oysters are “saddle 
rocks.” and all asparagus is labeled “Oyster Bay. 

‘I will confess that my estimate of the tons of brook 
trout ‘sent to New York City is a mere guess based upon 
the statement of one breeder that he sent six tons of trout 
to that market in one year, and, no matter if the great 
demand for this fish is over in a few weeks, every high- 
class hotel, cafe or restaurant must keep them onetheir 
bill of fare, in season. [ke 

“If fifty tons seems a large amount for one big city, let 
me say that the city named is a great distributing poirt. 
A large dealer gets contracts to supply steamship lines 
and suttimer hotels. Say he has a contract with the great 
Satatoga hotels to furnish a certain number of pounds of 
trout and other fish each week during their respective 
seasons. The hotel man has his contract, and when some 
local fisherman offers him some pounds of trout he has 
no tse for them. The trout are then shipped to New 
York to the dealer who may possibly send them back 
to some Saratoga hotel. The hotel man cannot depend 
on getting a definite number of pounds of trout from 
local fishermen and consequently does not care to deal 
with them. A country merchant can buy axes cheaper in 
New York City than he can in Cohoes where they are 
made, because his freights will be more from the small 
town. ’ P «1 


On Long Island. 


Year by year there is less fishing for the public on 
this island which once had more trout streams flowing 
from it than any territory of equal size that I ever knew. 
The Borough of Brooklyn, now part of New York City, 
has extended its system of water-works along the south 
shore of the island and has turned the trout streams into 
reservoirs which get warm in summer and therefore have 
no trout in them. One exception is Massapequa Lake, 
which: still has trout, although a city reservoir. Here one 
must get a permit to fish, if he can, and permits are so 
freely given that the lake is overfished after the first 
week. A dozen years ago. when it was the private prop- 
erty of Mr. William Floyd-Jones, there was good trout- 
ing there, if one had an invitation from its generous 
owner. 

South side streams, which have not been taken by the 
city, have mostly been posted, and in some of them an 
angler can purchase the privilege of fishing, but the 
streams on the western half of the island are not as 
plenty as before the water-works invasion. At Yaphank 
there is a fair trout stream called by two- names, the 
“Conetquot” and “Carman’s” River. 

On the north side there is Mill Creek, flowing into 
Oyster Bay, near Locust Valley, where some trout are 
taken,-atd from there to Smithtown, where the Nisse- 
quoge River flows into the Sound, there is no trouting 
to speak of. On the Nissequoge the fishing is from boats, 
and some good trout are always taken there early in the 
season, but by the middle of May but few are to be had. 


Other Parts of New York. 


‘Tt is not worth while to go to the Adirondacks until the 
ice “ig off the lakes, which is usually from the first to the 
middie of May. There are ‘good. streams. in all the 
counties noith of the New York Central Railroad to 
Monroe Coutty, in the Catskills, and west of the Hudson 
River counties, between Albany snd Rocklang roynties, 


including Otsego, Delaware and Sullivan, which are 
back from the river. In the western part of the State there 
are many good trout streams along the southern tier of 
countiés, where streams head, which flow north into Lake 
Ontario and others that flow south into Pennsylvania. 


New Jersey. 


There are a few good trout streams in this State, in 
the northern part, above Mercer and Middlesex counties, 
but most of them are posted. Men who know of the best 
streams in this State, or hint that they do, are chary 
of giving information about them. Years ago I took 
some trout in Sussex County, in company with that 
thorough sportsman, the late Theodore Morford, of New- 
ton, but that was long ago, and it is reported that the 
ear that we fished are not so prolific of trout as 
then. 


Pennsylvania. 


Even the wonderful Pine Creek does not yield the 
trout that it did in the Nessmukian era, when his “Dah- 
whoop!” echoed among ‘the pines and the old wood- 
craftsman cut an alder and murdered trout by enticing 
them with salt pork, a trout’s eye or fin, or whatever 
came handy, for while he was full of poetry it was not 
of the kind that stirs the heart of the fly-fisher. I used 
to give him lectures on this subject, but they never got 
beyond the whiskers on his ears. Still Pine Creek is a 
fair trout stream to-day, as Eastern trout streams go; it 
rises back of Wellsboro, Tioga County, flows through a 
sparsely settled country and drops into the west branch 
of the Susquehanna River, near Williamsport, in Ly- 
coming county. 

Most of the streams in the east, above Easton, are 
excellent for trout, whether flowing east into the Dela- 
ware or into the east branch of the Susquehanna, and 
back of Strofidsburg, near the Delaware Water Gap, f 
have had excellent trouting; see sketch of Hon. James 
Geddes, Forest AND STREAM, Oct. 30, 1807. 

All down those parallel ranges of mountains, east and 
west of the Alleghenys, there are good trout streams 
which extend into West Virginia and Maryland. 


In the South. 


There are some good trout streams along the Blue 
Ridge, in Frederick county, Md., down along this range 


.through Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, Ten- 


nessee, and even to the streams in Northeast Georgia, 
which form the head of the Chattahoochee River. This is 
the southern limit of S. fontinalis on this continent. 

The rivers of the Southern States are very prolific of 
pike, bass, perch, crappie and other good fish, their 
warmer waters producing fish food in great quantities. 
To balance this Nature gave to those rivers great gars, 
and “grindles” or “dogfish,” Amia, to keep down the 
surplus. As man now attends to this business there is no 
longer any use for the uneatable gars and their fellows 
and they should be exterminated. 

Few of the Southern States have Fish Commissions or 
pay any attention to the fishes as sources of food. Florida 
has awakened to her needs and has appointed two Fish 
Commissioners, both of whom are well-known men of 
acknowledged ability and would be efficient if the State 
would give them the means to do something, but up to 
date they have not an appropriation and are paying their 
own postage. Florida has seen its green turtle disap- 
pearing, its fisheries, which once were a great source of 
revenue, diminishing for want of propagation and pro- 
tection, and has so far awakened from its lethargy as to 
authorize the appointment of Fish Commissioners with- 
out money to investigate the needs of the State. Thirty 
years ago, when fish culture was an experiment, Legis- 
latures proceeded with caution and made small appro- 
priations. That day is gone by and Florida should place 
$10,000 in the hands of its Fish Commission to enable it 
to examine its waters, both fluviatile and marine, and de- 
cide what should be done to benefit the people. The ount- 
lay would not come back this year, nor next, but it would 
be a most excellent investment. 

It is singular how tardy the South has been in the 
matter of fishculture. The rivers which once supplied a 
profusion of shad for home consumption are now being 
netted for the last shad to the great Northern markets. 
Will they wait until the fish are so nearly extinct thac 
the rivers will not furnish enough breeding fish? 

The past quarter of a century has seen a revolution in 
quick transportation which has enabled Southern waters 
to supply the great markets of the North. This exchanges 
fish for cash, but when the fish are gone that ends the 
exchange. 

Southern people are apathetic on this question, because 
fish food has always been plenty, but they have seen the 
buffalo and the wild-pigeon go before the rapacity of man 
until the races are practically extinct. The green turtle 
is threatened with extinction in Florida because the 
beach-combers, and others hunt their eggs for food. 
This should be stopped at once. 

The idea that fish culture is merely an adjunct to the 
sportsman’ should be combatted everywhere. Of course, 
when fishes which the angler seeks are made plentiful he 
is entitled to take his share, but the main thing is to in- 
crease all valuable fish and to destroy others, since we 
have upset Nature’s balance by killing only such species 
as we consume; and protection should go hand in han 1 
with propagation. 

I have fished in many parts of the South, and have seen 
the net fishermen throw back useless fish to live and de- 
vour better ones. They need to be instructed in ‘this 
matter, but, lest I be accused of saying that only 
Southern fishermen need this lesson. TI will refer to 
Forest AND STREAM of Jan. 7. 1800. page 13. where I 
say the same thing of men in South Bay, N. Y., fisher- 
men who threw seventy-one dogfish, the salt-water 
cousin of the shark, overboard because it was too much 
trouble to even knock them on the head. All. net fish- 
ermen need to be educated in matters that are of vital 
interest. to themselvés. They never look beyond the re- 
sults of the day or the season. As a class the fresh-water 
market fishermen are ignorant of everything which con 
cerns their business except where to get fish to-day and 
where to sell them at the best price. Their motto seenis 
to be: ‘Eat. drink and be merry, for. to-morrow ye 


die,” They think that the supply of fish is inexhaustible 


and have no idea that each fish has come from an egg and 
assed through daily perils for years before it met its 
ate at their hands. 

While Northern sportsmen go South in great num- 
bers to catch the worthless tarpon of Florida and to take 
the black bass and other fishes, they also go North to the 
salmon rivers of Canada and New Brunswick., Very few 
Southern anglers go North for sport. Most men like 
to go away from home for sport with rod and gun. 
A funny instance of this once happened. I was living on 
Long Island, and had an invitation from a friend to spend 
a week at his home in Warren county, N. Y., and shoot 
ruffed grouse, squirrels and rabbits. I did so and three 
years later a man with a gun on Long Island asked me 
where he could find some good grouse, squirrel an‘ 
rabbit shooting, and, in the talk we had it developed the 
fact that he came from Warren county to look for good 
shooting! I could tell him nothing, for I had never 
looked for game about home, although some rabbits 
bred in my garden: each year, and a few gray squirrels 
scolded me once in a while when I intruded on their do- 
main, but I never thought of using a gun on Long 
Island. 

None of this relates to fishin’ time, but you know 
how talk on any subject runs. A few of us start in to 
disctiss the proper flies, dressed on the regulation hooks 
for certain waters and then some fellow remarks that 
“Peter went a-fishin’, and that if we had been fortunate 
enough to have been there at that time we might have 
been among the chosen ones,” and then some other fel- 
low asks: “What became of St. Paul?” The merchant 
from Minnesota moves his ears forward at the name an‘l 
says: “There’s mighty good pickerel in the lakes back 
of St. Paul, and if you boys will come up there next 
season we'll have a good time; I’ll see to the bait.” 

“Now, speakin’ o’ bait,” said a traveler, “there’s no 
bait for a dawg like a badger an’ it takes an all-fired 
on un to pull one out of his bar’l, ‘less he hooks him 
right.” 

“Speaking of hooking,” said a man with a bundle of 
trout and bass rods, “I like small hooks and a little hook 
will ——.” Here I have to leave the car and lost the rest 
of it but it shows how a stray thought will lead one from 
the main trail. 

But fishin’ time has come, and this week I hope to 
take a few Long Island trout and legally eat them in that 
part of New York City which is on Long Island and is 
officially known as the Borough of Brooklyn, while those 
who live across the East River must sneak their Long 
Island catches to their homes and eat them in fear o:; 
game wardens until April 16. Verily our law-makers 
sometimes do, queer things. 


Fishing and other Philosophy. 


_CHaRLEstown, N. H., March 31.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I enclose you, for “The Game Laws in Brief,” 
copies of the various acts passed by our last Legislature, 
some of them are good, some superfluous, and one, in 
part, decidedly objectionable. I refer to the one. which 
opens the lower half of the State to trout fishing on 
April 1. The part of it, which closes the season, in the 
brooks of the same section, on Aug. 1, instead of Sept. 
I, is all right, for the brooks in this section are nearly 
dried up by that date; but three months’ stream fishing 
is enough for anybody, and to-day every stream is frozen 
up solid, and the snow in the woods is 3ft. deep. Last 
yeat the boys who went out at daylight on May 1. got a 
few half-starved, hungry trout, but I did not hear of 
another one for a fortnight, and the only success I had 
myself was on May 14, when after a warm rain, which 
raised the brooks, I got a dozen nice ones, of which I 
wrote you at the time. This new law was got through 
before I knew of it, by a lot of impatient “sooners’” down 
at Nashua, and other towns on the south line of the 
State, where there is a warm “pocket” covering a dozen 
or twenty towns in the lower Merrimac Valley. It gives 
them a chance about one year in four, to “go a-fishin’,” 
as soon as their Massachusetts neighbors, but the date 
for opening, of April 1, is too early for any part of Massa- 
chusetts, except the tidal streams on Cape Cod. It simply 
opens the streams in the Connecticut Valley to the Ver- 
mont anglers, a month earlier than they can fish in their 
own State, and though, as I said, there is only about oné 
year in four when they can take advantage of it, it throws 
us out of line with our sister States in the same latitude, 
Maine and Vermont, to fit the caprices of a few hungry 
men on the Massachusetts. It is the third time in 
twenty years, that those men have played the same game, 
and twice, the common sense of the experienced anglers 
of the State has put the opening day back to May I again 
and that is two weeks too early in average seasons, and I 
speak from sixty years’ experience, from Canada to 
Massachusetts. 

I have been greatly amused by the “weather prophets” 
this winter, especially with those who go by the “goose 
bone.” About.a month ago I read the account of a man 
down in Tennessee, who, it was said, predicted a hard 
winter, because he had killed eighteen geese, and their 
breast bones were all perfectly transparent, which was a 
sure sign. Last week I saw an extract from a prophesy 
in the New York Sun of last October, quoting a man 
who had killed a goose whose breast bone was entirely 
white, and not transparent at all, and this was also’a “sure 
sign of a hard winter.” “Who shall decide when doctors 
disagree?” It is wonderful how people of average com- 
mon sense cling to these old superstitions. In all my 
long life among the woods and waters, I never saw any 
difference in’ the muskrat houses, and the thick corn 
husks are simply the result of a warm, wet summer, and 
no evidence teward the coming winter, whose weather 
matters nothing to an ear of Indian corn, which cannot 
be frozen, and is only affected by temperature when put 
in a “popper.” 

I do not wish to interfere in any of Fred Mather’s dis- 
cussions, which he says, he starts for the fun of standin 
back and seeing some other fellow do the “scrapping,” 
but I was‘struck by the way in which Mr. Wade “got off 
the track” im his letter a short time since, in which he 
said that “the alligator took no care of its young, and 
therefore could not transmit the fear of man to. the pro- 
geny,” or words to that effect. Education of the young 


was not the question under discussion, it was the trans- 
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mission by inheritance of the results of experience of the 
parents, and the claim was, that there was such trans- 
mission “ab ovo,” in generation and conception, it is an 
important factor in evolution, and agrees with the Biblical 
maxim that ‘the sins of the fathers shall be transmitted 
to the children, even unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion,” and this, I look upon to mean inheritance. 

It sometimes skips a generation entirely, to return in 
full force later. My mother had great artistic taste and 
talent, my brother and sisters all inherited it, but I was 
left out in the cold! My children all draw and paint, and 
my oldest granddaughter gives promise of becoming a 
decided and successful artist. 

In judging humanity, we do not make half enough al- 
lowance, good or bad, for the unavoidable and irresistible 
qualities which are simply the result of inheritance. 


Vow W. 
Boston Anglers. 


Boston, April 1.—To-day marks the legal opening of 
the trout season in Massachusetts, but the weather is 
cold and the season unusually late. Only two days ago 
there was a sharp freeze, and the slow running streams 
were all closed with ice. Indeed the ground is still cov- 
ered with snow in the western and northern part of the 
State. Yesterday morning there was an inch of new 
snow in Boston, which barely went off that day. Such 
weather is not favorable to whipping the streams, and 
fewer persons than usual have made the attempt to-day. 
Mr. Robinson has gone down to his Falmouth brook, but 
he will stay till better weather before trying the trout. 
The fishermen at Essex, Byfield and other points along 
the north shore will not attempt to lure the trout till the 
weather is better. Two or three gentlemen interested in 
trout preserves in Connecticut told me yesterday that 
their rigging is all ready, but that they should not think 
of going after trout till the weather is better. 
heard the opinion expressed several times, within a couple 
of days, that the trout season opens too early 1n this State. 
In the markets there was to be found the usual showing 
of trout this morning; from the trout hatcheries. 

April 3.—In spite of a very cold day, with a biting wind 
and the ground frozen in the morning, there were more 
enthusiasts who went after trout April 1 than might have 
been expected. Several members of the Monument Club 
started by first train for its trout waters at Bourne. The 
Tihonet Club was also represented on its brooks at Ware- 
ham. A number of gentlemen started for private brooks 
in Falmouth. Others will wait for warmer days and less 
ice in the brooks. Grover Cleveland and A. H. Wood 
are fitting out their rigging and will try their preserves in 
the vicinity of Buzzard’s Bay early this week, if the 
weather is warm enough. It will be noted that the season 
is most remarkably late, compared with a year ago. The 
ice left Sebago Lake, in Maine, April 6th last vear, but 
reports from that point 6n Saturday say that the ice is 
doubtless as thick as at any time this winter, with a 
great body of snow on it. Landlocked salmon fishing be- 
gun there last year by the 8th, and good catches were 
made on the gth and 1oth. Boston members of the Sebago 
Club say that they shall be more pleased than they ex- 
pect to be, if the ice is out of Sebago on the roth, which 
is a legal holiday in this State, and a time when they 
always try to be in camp. Billy Soule, of the Pleasant Is 
land Camps, Cupsuptic Lake, Me., was in Boston the 
other day. He says that the snow is very deep in the 
woods in the whole Rangeley region, with the ‘ce 20in. 
thick on the lakes and at least 3ft. of snow over it. How 
ever, he thinks that this snow may “rot away” the ice, and 
under favorable weather in April the Rangeleys will clear 
anywhere from the 1oth to the 15th of May. Prospects 
of early fishing in Maine are not good this year. 

Three beautiful trout in Dame, Stoddard & Kendall's 
window, early Saturday morning, were the first harbingers 
of spring fishing. One of them is being frozen into the 
middle of a solid block of ice, to be on exhibition this 
week. Some of the fishermen are inclined to believe that 
this has been done to represent their condition after fish- 
ing on Saturday in the cold wind, but the exhibition is 
labeled: “How trout winter.” SPECIAL 


Identity of Common and Labrador Whitefish. 


THE common whitefish of the Great Lakes was first 
very imperfectly described by Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill, in 
the American Monthly Magazine and Critical Review for 
March, 1818. The description, in fact, is so unsatisfactory 
that his contemporaries and later ichthyologists for more 
than fifty years supposed it to refer to the cisco, or lake 
herring, Argyrosomus artedi. A good account of the 
whitefish was published by Richardson in 1836, under 
LeSueur’s name of Coregonus albus, a name published 
only a few weeks later than that of Mitchill; but, like 
Mitchill’s, unaccompanied by a sufficient description. 

In 1836 Richardson established a new species of Core- 
gonus upon a dried specimen which he received from 
Musquaw River, that falls into the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
near the Mingan Islands, giving it the name Salmo 
(Coregonus) labradoricus. This has been retained in 
the literature as a distinct species up to the present time, 
although its close relationship to the common whitefish 
has sometimes been observed without recorded com- 
ment. 

Systematic ichthyologists have found it difficult to show 
clearly the differenees between the common whitefish and 
the Labrador whitefish, as may be seen by referring to 
the monographs upon the whitefishes by Jordan and Gil- 
bert, Bean and Evermann and Smith. They have been 
forced to rely, finally, upon a single character, tle pres- 
ence of several rows of teeth on the tongue to distinguish 
the two forms, and this was supposed to be constant and 
infallible. : : 

The writer has peneatt had occasion, while studying 
the fishes of the State of New York, to examine numerous 
specimens of the common whitefish from the Great Lakes 
and interior lakes of New York and of the so-called La- 
brador whitefish from lakes of New York and New 
Hampshire and from rivers in New Brunswick and La- 
brador. As a result of these investigations he is forced 
to the conclusion that Richardson’s species, Coregonus 
labradoricus, is identical with the common whitefish, 
Coregonus clupeiformis, there being no characters by 
which the two can be distinguished. Every individual of 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


the common whitefish, young and old, was found to have 
to possess the other characters by 
which Richardson’s species has hitherto been separated. 

This conclusion has an important bearing upon fish- 
cultural operations by the States and the United States, 
as it will tend to simplify the work of artificial prepaga- 
tion, and, perhaps, extend its scope.—Tarleton H.,Bean 
in Science. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
Gum Hating. 


Cuicaco, Ill., April 1.—I was short of a story this week, 
but happening into the offices of the Chicago Varnish 
Co. I ran across something which I thought might per- 
haps give me the story, and also afford the readers of 
ForESsT AND STREAM a little notion of a new kind of 
hunting. I had often noticed the fine collection of guiis 
in the show-cases of this concern, which collection has 
been making for the past twenty-five years and is said to 
be the finest in the world, even much superior to that of 
the Kensington Museum, of London, but I had always 
looked at the specimens carelessly, and had never stopped 
to inquire where this sort of thing came from. To-day 
I began to pry into the matter more curiously, and soon 
found myself in a field of natural history which had hith- 
erto been anknown to me at least. 

I suppose we have all read about amber, and have 
heard the stories how flies and other insects are some- 
times found preserved in pieces of amber. Here I saw 
any number of pieces of gums, clear as amber and con- 
taining insects sometimes in hundreds or thousands. I 
saw some giant beetles, as long as one’s finger, embalmed 
in lumps of gum, weighing perhaps a pound or so each, 
the preserving substance being so clear that all the luster 
of the beetle’s mai! was given out as clearly as upon the 
day when his legs first stuck fast on the side of some big 
tree in New Zealand 2,000 years ago. For all this “auri 
gum” is at least 2,000 years of age, and perhaps much 
older. The lighter gums are perhaps not so old. The 
Kauri gum is more apt to be dark and smooth, though 
come of the lighter colored gums are rather higher priced. 
I saw one piece of Zanzibar copal weighing about talbs. 
which was thought to be worth fully $500, so large a piece 
of that gum being very rare. This sort of gum always 
has a surface covered with minute dots, or what is called 
a “goose skin” surface. It is very rare to see a piece of 
this gum weighing the half of t2lbs. The largest pieces 
of gum are of the Kauri, of which blocks as large as 
35lbs. could be seen in this collection. I saw one. 5olb. 
lump of Kauri gum, cut and polished until it looked like 
agate or petrified wood. Again, I saw a piece of jet 
black gum highly polished, which against the light showed 
blood red. Again, there was a long section showing th: 
grain of a piece of bark, about which the gum had flowed. 
There was a big fungus-like piece of gum, as clear as 
water, and some pieces like oyster shell, which I was told 
came from a part of the Congo country whose deposits 
are now altogether exhausted. 

There are a lot of curious and interesting things cou- 
nected with the trades and applied arts which are con- 
tinually passed over by the public because they are out of 
Thus, perhaps not everybody 
knows that the common commercial product, varnish, is 
all made out of gums such as I have been describing, and 
that all these gums are not taken from the surface of 
standing trees, as is the spruce gum of the Northern pine 
woods, but on the contrary must all be dug up from be- 
neath the ground, as though they were minerals and not 
vegetable products. All these varnish gums are fossil 
resins, the imperishable residue of forests which have per- 
ished and have been swallowed up by the earth. We dig 
up these immortal spirits of the bygone giant trees, we 
treat them in certain ways, and then we spread them over 
our manufactured woods in order that they may be made 
prooi against time. 

The general name for these fossil gums is “copal,” 
which is a generic name in Mexico for all sorts of gums. 
The chief varieties of these resins are amber, “animi’ and 
“kauri.” We all know about amber, or think we know 
about it. It is found in Eastern Germany, along the 
Baltic Sea, and in some parts of upper Burmah. Usually 
it is washed out by the waves from the cracks in rocks 
along the seashore. Men do not hunt for amber as they 
do for the other gums. You do not hunt for amber, but fish 
for it, and fish with nets. After heavy storms the amber 
is washed out of the crevices in the rocks and rolled about 
in the surf. The fishermen hold their nets against the 
waves, and thus catch the precious gum. Yet amber is 
sometimes mined, being found along with lignite in cre- 
taceous blue clay. Sometimes, also, it is found in brown 
coal deposits attached to bits of bituminous wood. Of 
course, whether found on the seashore or under ground, 
amber is only the surviving spirit of the departed pine 
tree, which may have rotted quite away thousands of 
years before the bit of gum was found. 

The “animi” gum is found in Zanzibar and Madagascar, 
usually in a red, sandy soil and about 4it. under ground. 
Sometimes it comes also from Demerara, though rot ‘n 
so valuable forms. Thus we may see that these gums 
come from widely diverse portions of the earth, East and 
West Africa, New Zealand, and even South Americ:. 
The latter country has not yet been much worked. The 
so-called Brazilian gum is of a pale yellow color. Thus 
far no one has found any copal deposits in North Amer- 
ica, F believe. New Zealand is the great gum producinz 
country, but shipments also come from Java and Sumatra. 
There is a little district about 200 miles across, known as 
the Sierra Leone district of West Africa, which sends out 
some valuable gums, and here one ought to qualify the 
sweeping statement as to the subterranean nature of all 
copals by saying that there are certain Sierra Leone for- 
ests where the gum is collected like our spruce gums, 
its deposits being sometimes hastened by slashing the 
bark. of the trees.. From Sierra Leone also comes the 
“shot gum,” small, round partitles, -very rare and very 
expensive. Yet other bits of gums come from this recion, 
known as “pebble conal,” right valuable, too. These 
round little lumps are found in river beds: washed down 
out of the mountains by thé floods. Then there are other 
African West Coast gums, such as the Congo, Gaboon 
and Loanzo copals, though these do not cut much figure 
in trade, T um told. Not many oarts cf Asia produce 
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copals, yet it may be of popiilar interest to -know-that 
some shipments come from Manila, in our new catight 
Philippine country. These supplies are not native ~ 
those islands, but are gathered from the Malay Islands 
roundabout. , 

I recollect that at the World’s Fair, in_the. rues ex- 
hibit, there was shown what was thought to F 4 filte @ei- 
lection of attiber, the specimens all being which 
showed itiptisoned insects. Yet in the collection ‘to 
which I have above referred I saw, here in Chieago, 
many specimens which far surpassed anything in the Prns- 
sian exhibit. There was one piéce of Bombay “animi,” 
about 15 inches long, which was literally full of insects. 
There is a certain fascination in’studying these strangel 
perpetuated forms of animal life. Here they were: a'l 
sorts of flying and creeping things, fragile and perishable 
themselves, but kept fatiltlessly preserved, with even the 
sheen of wing and the luster of scale untouched, mocking 
at the mummy-making of most skilled ancient Egypt. It 
was enough to give one creeps up his back. : 

This study of the fossil gums has the most interest to 
me as applied to the far-off country of New Zealand, the 
home-of those splendid savages, the Maoris. This is the 
country which supplies the bulk of the demand of the gum 
market, its exports running about $3,000,000 each year. 
Auckland being the great shipping point. From this 
country, I take it, come the black gums, which make the 
most lasting vatnishes: There still stand in these far-off 
regions forests of the giant conifers known as the Kawti 
trees, Gum can be taken froth these living trees, but this 
“tree guin” is not used fof making varnislies. It iteeds 
first to sleep a few Centtirits tundef the earth. I saw a 
piece of Kauri bark which was perhaps more than 4ft. 
long, sawed out of the covering of some old tree which 
was about 8ft. in diameter and probably at least 1,090 
years of age. This piece of bark was-all shot full of ex 
uded gum, which made the whole néarly as heavy as leas. 

This Kauri wood is something like the California red 
wood, but it is much harder. It might be used for farni- 
ture making were it not for one singtilar quality, Hot 
known, I believe, in any othet Wood. Yoti itay take a 
plank of Kauri wood; dry it in the sun for years, and 
season it in a kiln for weeks. It will. shrink until appar- 
ently it is perfectly seasoned. Now, you saw this plank 
in two, and each half will at once proceed to shrink at 
least a quarter of an inch more! Saw each piece in two 
again, and each remaining new piece will again shrink in 
the same way. Cut the Kauri, and it will shrink from the 
cut, and you cannot dty the shrink out of this wood in 
any way known to man. I imagine this fact is something 
not generally known. 

In the war which man is waging with natufe it is hard 
to predict all the outcomes, an pfevails for a while, 
until nature calmly swipes a whole people off the face of 
the earth with one wipe of her hand. As I looked at all 
these strange and beautiiul pieces of singular products 
from far-off quarters of the world T natura'ly asked about 
the extent of the supply. The answer is what might be 
expected. From year to year the gum districts are 
worked out, and from year to year the pieces that corte 
into market grow smaller and smaller, and will sotne day 
be only chips and flakes and dust. It is no wonder, for 
these gums have been dug for over 100 years, and we 
know that centuries ago amber was used in the varnish 
making of Europe. 

But I must not run on about things which may be 
more interesting to me than to others, nor forget the im- 
plied promise to tell how the gum hunters find their gum 
In the cases holding the specimens that I saw I noted 
also, among the boomerangs, spears, wands, etc., froth 
the far-away Maori country, a little hump-backed, long- 
billed bird, with hairs instead of feathers, looking like a 
giant woodcock, or perhaps more nearly like a big wood- 
chuck, with a bill a foot or so in length, standing on his 
hind legs and resting on his nose. This was a “Kiwi” 
bird, and I think that from him the natives must. have 
taken a lesson. The Kiwi bird runs along the. sandy 
reaches and sticks his long probe down into the sand iu 
search of things to eat. He digs his things desired ont 
from beneath the earth. Near to the Kiwi bird in the 
case I saw a long, steel probe, arranged with a shovel 
handle at the top, the blade being perhaps 4ift. in length, 
drawn to a point and much worn from contact with the 
sand and pebbles. Mr. Maori had evidently made himself 
a Kiwi bill, in order to see what he could find beneath 
the sand! 

In the open bush land of the province of Auckland 
there are districts of soil altogether barren of any forest 
growth. This soil is loose enough for probing. Some 
Kiwi bird of an old Maori once upon a time discovered 
that under this soil, some 3 or 4ft., there lay rotted out 
forests of the giant Kauri pines. Thus it was that the 
great gum districts became located, one after another. 
They are exploited to-day as regularly as the goldmines. 
When the gold-mining is flush the laborers flock to the 
mines, and when the mines are dull they go back to the 
gum fields. Once the Maoris mined the gum almost «x- 
clusively, but now the whites take a hand. Armed with a 
sack and his long steel Kiwi probe, the laborer govs 
slowly over the loose surface which covers the forgotten, 
forest. He thtusts down the slender steel time after time. 
His trained touch tells him whether he has struck a rock 
or piece of gum. On and on he goes. tapping and diz- 
ging, now and then finding lumps or flakes of the Kauri 
gum washed up into the sand near the surface, and some- 
times having to dig the full length of his probe to unearch 
what he knows is there. Weird and grotesque are some 
of the shapes which he unearths, and it is no wonder that 
now and then he adds a touch which makes one into a 
fish or another into a grotesque squatting god. Now ani 
then he finds a bit of bark run full of the preserving copal: 
and again he may unearth a lump holding the lizard or 
the beetle which centuries ago crawled up the giant tree 
trunk in search of something to eat, and which was itself 
eaten by the tree, and handed down to us in the slow. 
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moa ahd the Kiwi bi made thetry togtther, and the 


Maori banqueted upon his eféttiy tinmolested by the -Je- 
mands of a higher civilization. 


The Taylor System. 


I was interested to note in a late issue of FoREsT AND 
TREAM the eothment of Mr. Mather on what he terms 

ie so-called “Taylor henge of fy éasting, which he 
takes not to be 4 tie Brit dn old thing, inasttitich as a 
friend of his had previously discovered that 4 folling 
cast, with the line making considerable splash on tlic 
water, would oftentimes take trout, as against the old 
theory of delicate casting. In so far as Mr. Mather has 
discovered that a a fly will sometimes take trout, 
he has hit pon the Taylor idea, but I could not well 
goti€eive two not oasis tiiethods than those prac- 
ticed by Mr. Mathet’s ffierid, arid by Mr. Taylor, as I 
noted during my fishing with him, Mr. Taylof being 
evidently one of the men that Mr. Mather has not fished 
with. he. peculiar thing about Mr. Taylor’s fishing 
seemed to me the very short line which he used. Yer I 
presume that of this line and leader he customarily al- 
‘lowed not more than a foot or so to touch the water, the 
fly being used in flicking the water as one would cut at a 
small object with the crack of a whip. It was in its way 
vety delicate casting, and very accufate, arid certainly 
the line did not roll out, but the fly was always the first 
to sttike the water, being at once removed for the next 
seties of sharp but accurate flickings, always. delivered 
véfy élosé to the sate spot, which was supposed to be 
in ftont of the hiding plage of a trout: 1 onee fished a 
deep bend jtist dliedd of Mt. Taylot, and as he eatne tip 
T could see his fly cutting the Watet at the edge of the 
bank just even with me and about ten feet aWdy. As we 
stood in these relative positions he took two nice trout, 
which came from somewhere or other and struck his_fiy 
in plain sight of where I was standing in the water but 
a few feet away. I should think Mr. Taylor rarely used 
more than 20 or 2sft. of line, and often very much less 
than that. Yet he was mighty quiet in a stream, avoid- 
ing the gtdting of stones beneath his feet, and being 
especially carefyl not to break tp the suriave of tlie 
water into ripples by his wading. I have always take 
much interest in this method of fishing, for which credit 
certainly must be given to Mr. Taylor for independent 
and I think original discovery. In all these comments 
regarding a somewhat similar fishing I have seen noth- 
ing which indicates to me that other persons have habit- 
tia y fished in the same way that Mr. Taylor does. His 
ttiethod is so tiniqtie and so distinct a departure from 
thie old ideas that it has fiilly desefved all the attention it 
has received. 

In this connection it may be of interest to state that 
Mr. J. O. Averill’s very interésting article on Japanese 
fly casting has received reprint in the columns of the 
Fishing Gazette of London. It would seem that the 
doctrine of short and heavy as against long and light is 
actually traveling around the world, even to the home of 
Izaak Walton, who, father of angling as he was, seems 


to have oveflooked this very, heretical but vety practical 
way of taking trout. E. Hoeven. 
Boyce Burtpinc, Chicago, !11. 





Oneida Lake Fish Pirates, 


Tue time of year for free newspaper advertising for the 
a protectors, who are supposed to look after illegal 

shing in Oneida Lake, is at hand. From now until next 
wititer we tay expect startling accounts, now and then 
about how the protectors have “bfavely” captured tiets att 
made big bonfires. A Syracuse paper Wediiesdiy ptib- 
lished a story under scare headlines relating that Protec- 
tors Hawn and Warren had dragged sixteen trap nets 
from Chittenango Creek and the open waters at Brewer- 
ton. The protectors may be depended upon to get full 
credit in most of the newspapers for every fish net bonfire 
they kindle. 

And while the pfotectots ate making a big fuss over 
the burning of a few nets, the fish pirates are smiling, put- 
ting out new nets and shipping fish as though nothing 
ha opened. If there had never been a game protector, 
it is doubtful if the Oneida Lake would prosper more than 
it does. Many fishermen along the lake shore pay mure 
attention to teaching their children to make nets than they 
do to giving the youngsters a school education. But if a 
few pifates wete prosecuted to the full extent of the law 
perhaps others of their kind would not exhibit so much 
friskiness. A few protectors of the Williairy H. Lindiey 
type are needed.—Canastota Bee. 


The New York Striped Bass Season. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your edition of March 25, Fred Mather seems to 
think that I wish to have a close season for striped bass, 
which would prevent angling, whereas I do not care to 
prevent angling at any season of the year. The wholesale 
slaughter of bass is caused by seines and other nets in 
the summer season. 

The close season of the proposed law now before the 
Assembly at Albany is from Jan. } to May 1, which covers 
part of the shad 
caught in shad nets, shad fishermen would violate the law 
by ine ee their nets the small number of bass found 
therein, but after May 1 the seine fishermen would take 
bass in great quantities and break up the schools, leaving 
but few for the anglers. 

From observation during the past thirty years, I know 
that seine fishermen are at work, at Croton Point and 
Haverstraw Bay, from May to. November, breaking up 
schools of bass and weakfish and leaving ideale of 
small fish, including bass, upon the beach.. 

What is true in locality must be the case elsewhere. 
In framing a law for.a close season on bass, use alittle 

sense, upon which all laws are noe meee 








season, and as striped bass are often 
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Fixtures. 
BENCH SHOWS. 
April 47.—Boston, Mass.—New England Keniiél Club’s bench 
show. James Mortimer, Manager. 


ev. 22:94—New York.—American Pet Dog Club’s show. §. 
C. Hodge, Supt. 
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Some Reasoning Dogs. 


_Boston, March 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 have 

read with great interest the articles which have recently 
appeared in “our” paper on the subject of animal in- 
stinét, of feason, afid I submit, for what it is worth, a 
pefsonal experience which I consider as bearing upon 
this subject. have observed several instances of, to 
me, a similar evidence of reasoning in dogs. I thought 
this was on a somewhat different line ftom much that has 
been printed, but I could cite other cases qttite as re- 
markable. 

While living in Worcester several years ago I owned a 
young English setter, Phil, a dog of more than ordin- 
aty intelligence. At the same time I had in my employ 
a man whiose daily duties took him to different parts of 
the city, and Phil was fteqtiently allowed to accompany 
him for the exercise it gave hith. On one of their trips 
the man entered a Mechanic street saloon, arid while he 
was busy with his “refreshments” Phil trotted afotind 
behind the bar, where a large tabby cat was watching 
ovet her litter of kittens. She “lit” on the dog’s back 
and rode hit ott on to the street, and half way up the 
block. After His back had healed up and haired out he 
was as pleased as ever t6 acéotiipany the man about the 
city, but he could never afterward induce Phil to enter 
Mechanic street. I tried it once myself. Although he 
was too well trained to break from a command to heel, 
his fear was so overwhelming that I turned back rather 
than- prolong such acute mental suffering as he plainly 
thanifested. 

Staftin@ otit one day in company with a friend, to do 
an errand at soitie distance from the office, I called to 
Phil to accompany us. $ olf course took us across 
the end of Mechanic street, I metitiotied Phil’s aversion 
to this street and asked the gentleman té observe the 
dog’s actions when he came to that street. As we ap- 
proached the corner we both glanced at him occasionally. 


- He was trotting along at heel, but showed signs of 


nervousness. When about half way across the street I 
looked afotitid for him, but he was not in sight. Nei- 
ther of iis Had noticed when he left us; nor could we see 
him in any direction. Thefe wete very few people on 
the street at the time, and the only objeet which it seemed 
possible he could have dodged behind was 4 passing 
horse car. I stepped out into the street, where I could 
see along the further side of the car, but could see noth- 
ing of Phil. We looked in all of the doorways in the 
vicinity, but cold find no trace of him. There did not 
seein to be any shelter he could possibly reach in the 
vefy few seconds we took our eyes from him: but he 
had disappeafed cottipletely, and we returned to the office 
to wait until he should show tip. 

At the office we found my wife and the missing dog 
Her ‘story was as follows: She was coming down-town 
on an open car, and as it passed Mechanic street she 
was startled by a dog suddenly landing at her feet. She 
recognized him — and thought that I had seen her 
on the cat and had jumped aboard with the dog. The 
car-did not ttiake 4 stop at Mechancic street, but was 
moving slowly. As she failed to find me on the car, 
however, she got off at the next stop and came to the 
office to leave the dog and learn, if possible, how and 
why he had come to her. 

The facts in the case are: 
tense fear of a certain locality; had not sufficient courage 
to ventute there. even in company with his master: and 
yet he dare not break away against his command. Sud- 
denly he scented Mrs. M., and whether he figured it out 
that she would protect him, or that going to her would 
serve as some sort of an excuse for leaving me, I shall 
not attempt to say. Whatever he thought, he thought, 
and acted on it mighty quickly. 

We noted that the wind was blowing toward the side 
of the street we were on and so established beyond 
doubt the fact that he had “winded” Mrs. M. on the 
passing car, Therefore it does not seem unreasonable 
to conclude that this was the influence which determined 
his decision, worked upon, as he was, by two strong 
emotions—fear and a sense of duty. 

The gentleman with me, who is as familiar. with these 
facts as I am myself, is an old hunter and dog lover, 
Mr. O. A. Benoit, of Worcester. and I have no doubt he 
would corroborate my story in all its details. 

: It seems to me that the mental process shown here 
indicates something more than mere instinct. 

ac wa aaa C. Harry: Morse. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. Fred Mather is always entertaining and instructive 
whatever he writes about; and never more so than in 
his article on “Reason and Instinct,” with its numerous 
citations and illustrations in support of his belief and as- 
sertion that some of the lower animals possess and exer- 
cise the faculty of reason. 

Heredity is a subject which has so many side avenues 
that it is hardly safe to dogmatize about it: but as a com- 
ment on the sentence (vide, p. 304). “Plainly heredity 
must be very, very hard on trigger indeed, when we can- 
not bring it into play even by mutilating the bodies of 
ancestors and keeping it up for a hundred generations,” I 
would merely state that ‘there is a well-authenticated case 
of a man who, having had one of his fingers ampu- 
tated, became the father of one child. and I think of two 
or three children born with the corresponding finger either 
wholly absent, or partially developed. It has been the 
fashion for many years to shorten the tails of fox ter- 
riers it is now not very uncommon for them to be 
whelped with tails of the regulation brevity. I do not 
know, but. 1 dowbt; whether the hreed-of polled cattle was 
always a hornless breed. Certainly the screw-tail bull 

and Boston terrier were not always thus: 


I am, however, more particularly interested in this dis- 


The dog had the most in-. 
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cussion about reason itt some of the lower animals. On 
that I take the affirmative side most decidedly, Worces- 
tet’s definition of reason is: “That faculty in man, of 
which either the exclusive, or the far higher. enjoyment 
distingtishes him from the rest of the aninta} creation.” 
His definition of instinet is: “A natural impulse in ani- 


mals by which they are directed to do what is necessary to 


the contintiation of the individual and of the species, ittde- 
pendent of instritction and experience.” ' The detinition of 
reason admits its existence in other animals besides man, 
but in a lower degree thati it is- enjoyed by man; and 
it also suggests a kind of reason which may be enjoyed by 
man exclusively. 

May it not be that some of us are looking at the golden 
side of the shield and the rest of us at the silver side? 
Is it not a question of degree—like the difference in value 
betweeti gold and silver? The reason of the child is not 
equal to that of the adult. Possibly, if dogs lived to the 
age of threé store years and ten, they might develop rea- 
soning powers iti 4 far higher degree to what fs easily 
shown they now possess. eredity would conie in a9 an 
auxiliary to perpetuate and increase what former genera- 
tions had acquired. Of course, to this some one inay ob- 
ject that the elephant, the eagle, and perhaps other ani- 
trials do now live to an age as great as, or even greater 
than, tat. These animals are not, however, like the dog 
and horse, the constant companions of man. A child, 
fostered by a wild animal, and spending his life with them, 
would not even know how to talk in his native tongue, al- 
though possessed of the proper vocal organs. 

I would claim, with Mr. Mather, and not with him 
alone, but with thousands. of others who have made the 
dog atid the horse their companions, that they possess 
what is called reason—and exercise it frequently im aa 
unmistakable manner. The influence of association is 
perhaps greater thati any other influence, both morally and 
mentally. It is especially so with children. The Mo- 
ravians, who excelled as educators, had a saying that if 
they could have a child until he was seven years old, they 
did not care who had him afterward. 

By reason of their usefulness and faithfulness, the horse 
and dog have been companions of man from time im- 
memorial. The Arab horse is the most intelligent of all 
breeds, because he has been for centuries the constant 
companion of his master anid family. Certain breeds of 
dogs are more intelligent than others for the same reason. 

I would like to cite several instances where dogs have 
shown the faculty of reason. I think it is hardly fair 
to conclude that because some one has never known a dog 
to do so simple a thing as to “push the expiring brand: on 
a fire,” therefore all dogs are devoid of reason. With 
all due respect to the writer, I think this is rather beg- 
ging the question. It is like the man who, having been ac- 
cused of stealing by another man who saw him steal, of- 
fered to prove his innocence by bringing a hundred men 
who would swear they hadn’t seen him do it. For my 
part, I humbly think it is evidence of good sense, if not 
of sound .reasoning. for a dog not to take fire brands in 
his mouth under any circumstances. If a dog had hands 
and could use a pair of tongs, it would be different. 
Shakespeare says: 


“This boy that cannot tell what he would. have, 
But kneels, and holds up hands for fellowship, 
Does reason our petition with more strength 
Than thou hast to deny it.” 


Six years ago, a gentleman sent me from Toronto a 
dog. In his letter, notifying me of his coming. he wrote 
that there was probably. only one other dog in the world 
like him, and that was his little brother. He said his 
grand dam had taken first prize in Vienna as a Great 
Dane, and his sire was a greyhound. He suggested my 
calling him a Canada greyhound; but I preferred to call 
him a Danish staghound. Every member of my family be- 
lieves that this dog understands nearly everything we say 
to him. That he tries to talk English, and would do so 
if his vocal organs were like those of a man, we also fully 
believe. As it is, I know by his voice when he is barking 
to be let in, or is barking at a tramp or peddlar, or at a 
cat up a tree, or a squirrel, or is only barking to let us 
know some friend is approaching the house.- I will men- 
tion only one instance in which he showed the reasoning 
faculty. One day, my daughter threw him a very hard 
and dry crust of bread. He took it into his mouth, hesi- 
tated for a moment, and then went to a pail of water ar 
the pump in the yard and dropped it into the pail. He 
waited for a minute or two, and then took it out and ate it. 
On being told this, I thought it over for some time, try- 
ing to account for his action; until I remembered that in 
the kitchen there was a pail into which the cook puts 
greasy water, and frequently pieces of bread. 

Leopard was in the habit of foraging in this pail. He 
knew that the pieces of bread in that pail were soft, and 
so he reasoned that if bread was softened by water in 
that pail, it would be softened by the water in the other 
pail. He acted upon this theory, and found his conclu- 
sions were correct. There was no “sympathy” about it 
nor can you attribute it to instinct, for it was not an im- 
pulse by which he was directed to do something .eces- 
sary to the continuation of himself or his species. Neither 
was it the result of any training, or of imitation. It was 
an original act with him. 

Leopard has done other things which showed calcula- 
tion and strategy, as well as good logical reasoning. But 
I never knew him to put wood on the fire—and in fact I 
don’t know that he ever had any opportunity to do it. 

The late Hon. Timothy Jenkins, of Oneida, N. Y., a 
very prominent lawyer in his day, had a horse called Jim, 
and this horse sometimes interfered. He also had a 

reen Irishman in his employ named John. One day Mr. 
Tcokins was returning from circuit and John met him with 
old Jim. As they were driving from the station, Mr. J. 
turned to John and asked quite sharply: ‘‘Does Jim in- 
terfere any now?” John didn’t know. what the squire 
meant by. interfere, but he knew that he must say some- 
thing. and: so he said “Inthertfere! Shure, sor, he’s au 
able-bodied horse, and he ¢an do it if it is required of him, 
sor.” . And sol think that Leopard could even put a 
stick of wood on the fire: if it “was required of him.” But 
because he has never done so is not, I take it, any very 
smart proof that he has no reason. 

Some years ago I bred a fox terrier whose name was 
Philip, A. R. R., 4229. and whose pedigree was long and 
unsullied. It would take too much space to tell of the 
many “reasonable” things he did in his short life; but I 
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will mention one thing, in which I think instinet and rea- 
son acted harmoniously. Possibly some may. object to 
calling that peculiar sense which we call “scent” possessed 
by dogs and other animals, instinct—but we call it that-for 
lack of a better word. One of my sons had been in the 
woods, and in climbing a tree had lost his pocketbook 
containing some money. In the afternoon of the same day 
_ My two sons were sitting on the front doorstep, when 
they saw Philip coming from the woods with some- 
thing in his mouth. He came to them, passed by the 
younger one, and dropped the purse at the feet of its 
owner. Now in this case, instinct, or that faculty of scent 
peculiar to animals, made Philip know that the purse 
belonged to his friend, my son. Why didn’t he leave 
it, just as he would leave the scent of his footsteps? 
Something besides instinct told him that his young master 
valued this purse. In his poor dumb, doggy, grateful 
mind, he reasoned out that it was his duty as a faithful, 
conscientious, well-bred, well-treated dog, to catry this 
purse to his master. And he did it. And that he knew 
he had done the proper thing, and was as well pleased as 
his young master was, let no one doubt! His vocal 
organs were all imperfect. He could not talk; but he 
wig-wagged his sentiments just as clearly as Dewey or 
Schley could signal from ship to shore. Faithful and 
almost human, old Phil! Under the bed of annual foliage 
plants the remains of his true and plucky little ego rest. 
Of his sub-ego I am an agnostic. 

Two other fox terriers that I bred, both related to 
Philip—their mother by Perry Belmont’s Bacchanal—were 
very intelligent; perhaps not more so than their brothers 
and sisters. 

One of them I gave to my daughter, living in New York 
city. She brought him into the country one summer and 
he got filled with fleas. When she took him to town she 
put him into the bath tub and scrubbed him with a brush. 
Some time afterward she went away and left him with the 
servants, and he went into the coal cellar and got very 
dirty. When his mistress returned he expressed great 
delight, and ran upstairs to the bath room, jumped into 
the bath tub, took the brush: in his mouth and whined; 
asking her as plainly as language could have expressed 
it, to wash him as she had done before. Memory and 
intelligence were certainly shown, and I think there was 
also a little bit of what we call reason exhibited. And 
as “cleanliness is akin to godliness,” let us humbly regard 
the dog as not beneath our esteem. In olden times they 
ate of “the crumbs which fell from their master’s table,’ 
and these “crumbs” were pieces of soft bread which served 
the purpose of napkins, and were not the chance drop- 
pings. 

The litter sister to this fox terrier is the handsomest 
fox terrier I ever saw. She belongs to Dr. Rodman, of 
Huntington, L. I., a brother of the former owner of the 
famous setter known as Scott Rodman’s Dash. He had a 
bull terrier which he kept on the chain. His wife told him 
that the fox terrier unbuckled his collar and let him loose. 
He would not believe it, until one day she called to him 
and told him to watch the fox terrier. He saw her pull 
at the strap until she got the end out from the loop, then 
she pulled on it until she unbuckled it—the bull terrier 
holding still the while—and when she had got the collar 
off they started away for a frolic. Now I do not think 
you can call this instinct. I think there was more ego than 
sub-ego in it; and if there was not reason, what will you 
call it? 

I could cite many more instances equally as strong, 
which have come under my own observation, but I will 
close this communication with one more, which I can 
vouch for as being authentic. 

In 1851-3 I was living at the Hague, in Holland. The 
champlain of the English embassy then was the Rev. Mr. 
Harris. He told me that he was visiting at a gentleman’s 
place in England, and saw a large dog chase a rat under 
an outbuilding. He could not get into the hole through 
which the rat went. He started for the house and came 
back with a cat in his mouth, and put her at the hole. 
The cat went under the building and caught the rat. The 
dog was on good terms with the cat. 

Now there was exhibited in this very good reason, and 
also quick action upon this reason. There was no in- 
stinct about it. It was downright and upright reason. It 
was a clear case of ratiocination. This dog may not 
ever have put a fire-brand on an expiring fire to keep 
himself warm. Possibly he might have kept warm in 
some other way. 

Perhaps he would have accepted a calf’s hide stuffed 
with straw for a real calf—as many a child might do—and 
niot have noticed:a color in pups that smelt alike, but you 
couldn’t fool him on the size of a hole, and the compara- 
tive size of himself and a cat. , 

The old saying is: ‘“There’s reason in all things,” and 
we beg leave to add, “especially in dogs.” 
‘ De CANIBUS. 


Charlottesville Field Trial Kennels. 


Mr. Edward Dexter, of Boston, Mass., whose name is 
familiar to all sportsmen who are interested in the affairs 
of the dog and gun, has sold his famous kennel of pointers 
and setters to Mr. Hobart Ames, of North Easton, Mass. 
The kennel will be located at Charlottesville, Va., and 
North Easton, Mass., and will continue under the old 
name, which has been conspicuous in-field trial annals for 
so mafiy years. We are informéd that Mr. Dexter feels 
that he is in years where he would prefer to see a younger 
man carry on his good work on the lines laid down by 
him with such success through so many years, and he feels 
content in having found that man in the person of the 
popular sportsman, Mr. Hobart Ames. The policy of the 
kennel will be to run the dogs to their utmost in every 
competition, try to breed the highest type and worker pos- 
sible, the pointer receiving special attention. Mr. Ames 
will add his own famous bitches, ‘all field trial winners, to 
the kennels. They are Christina Guenn and Lady Mil- 
dred, 

Mr. Dexter's name has been associated for many years 
avith field trial competition where it was hottest—East 
and V/est and South. He was neither exultant in victory 
nor despondent in defeat, though to success he was nt 
at all a stranger. His retirement is distinctly a loss. Mr. 
Ames has been a field trial patron for many years, and 


wid f ‘ 5 aes’ : " 
worl ae the sphere z his ection in the sportsman's 


Jim. - 
Edmund Day in Detroit Tribune, 


Jest an orn’ry yaller Pup, 
*Thout no breed nor kin. 

Eats a heap o’ vittles up, i 
Yet he’s allus thin. 

’Taint the sleekest kinder skin 
Hides the kindest heart; 

Take a costly dog ter win 
Me and Jim apart. 


Tell yer what the critter done, 
He jest saved my life, 

That time old Marm Robinson, 
Visited my wife. 

She’s Sue’s mother, don’t yer see; 
Best she ever had, 

But we never could agree, 
’Cause I made her mad. 


Marm staid with us jest a week, 
Seemed an awful spell; 

Wife an’ me, we didn’t speak, 
Home was jest like—well 

’Tweren’t jest as nice a place 
As it was before. 

Frowns and scowls on ev’ry face, 
An’ a heap o’ jaw. 


Then I found this yaller pup, 
Comin’ home one night; 

Picked the orn’ry critter up, 
I was kinder tight. 

Fetched him home like he is now, 
Got marm’s dander up, 

Made her raise an awful row, 
Swore she’d kill the pup. 


Jim next day got prowlin’ ’round, 
While marm took her nap, 

An’ when she were sleepin’ sound, 
Ate her Sunday cap. 

Chewed her knittin’ all ter bits, 
Chased her Maltese cat, 

Scared the critter inter fits— 
Wise young pup, sir, that. 


Marm she swore she wouldn’t stay 
In the he use with him, 

Packed her duds an’ moved next day, 
All along of Jim. 

An’ when I come home that night, 
*Spectin’ frowns an’ strife, 

Jim he wore that collar bright— 
Put thar bv my wife. 


Now you see why we love Jim; 
Yes, my wife an’ me, 

Think a- mighty heap o’ him,, 
Saved us both, yer see. 

Marm writes that she'll visit us, 
When Jim goes away. 

Wife an’ me no longer fuss— 
Jim, you bet, will stay. 


Mr. A. C. Wilmerding’s Watnong Wiggiey. 


Mr. A. Clinton Wilmerding writes: I have just lost my 
well-known working spaniel Watnong Wiggley (No. 
38683) by pneumonia. He was a striking dog in ap- 
pearance, being beautifully marked, and active and stylish 
when worked with the gun. There are a host of people 
who knew him who will feel his loss almost as keenly as I 
do, as he was such a popular favorite. I killed about.200 
birds over him last fall. He was about seven years old 
at the time of his death. 








Canoeing. 
A. C. A. Regatta Programme, 1899. 


Since the annual meeting Com. Thorn has appointed 
a regatta committee, including Messrs, Al. T. Brown 
and John W. Ely, of Rochester, and F. B. Huntington, 
of Milwaukee; also Mr. John S. Wright, of Rochestez, 
as chairman of the camp site committee, and Dr. F. R. 
Smith, of Rochester, as Fleet Surgeon. The regatta 
committee has issued the following proposed pro- 
gramme for the meet races, to which the - attention 
of all members is called. Com. Thorn has-not yet de- 
cided on the camp site, though it will be somewhere in 
the vicinity of Grindstone Island. 


Thousand Islands, Aug. 4 to 18 inclusive, 1899, 


Members A, C. A.—Following programme of events 
for the next annual meet of the American Canoe As- 
sociation has been prepared by the regatta committee: 
Criticism and suggestions invited.. The committee’s shell 
is good and thick; take a hack at it and have done with 
it. If any member can suggest anything new in the rac- 
ipg line, we want to “get next” immediately. 


Sailing Races—Decked Canoes.. 


Eyent No, 1-Record Combined Race—Paddling and 
sailing, half mile alternately, three miles: time limit, one 
and one-half hours; start to be made under paddle: Aug. 





Event No. 2—Record Sailing—Four and one-half 
miles; time limit, two hours: same rig and seat to. be 
used in events Nos. t and 2, Aug.8, P.M: .- ty 

Event No. 3— Record - Paddling — One-half mile 
snl aren Same canoe.as events Nos..1 and 2, Aug. 

“Event No. 4—Unlimited Sailing—Six -.milés> - time 
limit, two and one-half hours; see rule 1 of sailing regu- 
lations. Contestants in. Trophy race will be selected in 
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this event under rule § of racing regplations., Aug. % 


Event No. §—Trophy Sailing—Nine miles; time limit, 


three and one-half hours,, See rule.5 of racing regula- 
tions. i to, A. M. 

Event No. 6—Dolphin Sailing Trophy—Seven and 
one-half miles; time limit, three hours. ‘Canoe winning 
first place in Trophy race will not compete in this event. 
Aug. 10, A. M. 

Event No. 7—Novice Sailing—Three miles; time limit, 
two and one-half hours. Open only to members who 
have never contested in any but their own club sailing 
races. eae to, P, M. 

Event . &—Sailing, Live Man Overboard—Decked 
sailing canoes, one-fourth mile. At the discharge of gua, 
the passenger will go overboard, the canoe will pass 
around the quarter-mile buoy, pick up his man, and ther 
sail to home buoy. ~- 


Sailing?Races—Open Canoes. 


Event No. 9—Open Canoe Sailing—One and one-half 
miles; one and one-half hour’s time limit. Open or par- 
tially decked canoes allowed. 

Event No. 10—Combined Sailing and Paddling—One- 
half mile alternately, one and one-half miles; time limit, 
one and one-half hours. Start under sail. Single blades. 
Open or aime A decked canoes allowed. 

ote—In events 9 and 10 the sail area is limited to 
40 square feet. No rudder, or seat projecting beyond 
gunwales, allowed. One pair detachable leeboards: may 
be used. The paddle can only be used for steering except 
in event No. 10 on the paddling leg. The same canoe, 
sail and leeboards will be used in both events. Canocs 
may have the usual bow and stern decks of about 32ins., 
and side decks of about 2ins. wide with combing about 
1¥ins. high. Canvas covers or other substitutes for decks 
will be measured as. decks. 


Division Sailing Races. 


Event No. 11—Atlantic Division Cup. 

Event No. 12—Central Division Cup. 

Event No. 13—Northern Division Cup. 

Event No. 14—Eastern Division. Cup. 

Event No. 15—Western Division Cup, 

Event No. 16—Northern Division Open Canoe Sailing 
for Orilla Cup. 

Note—Division sailing cup races will be sailed on 
Aug. 14, weather permitting, provided they have not 
been sailed at division meets and will be sailed under 
the rules provided by each division, which will be posted 
on the bulletin board day of race, and called in the order 
published. Division regatta committees will run their 
own sailing races. (See chap. 9.) 


A. C. A, War Canoe Championship Race. 


Event No. 17—War Canoe Race—A. C. A. champion- 
ship, one mile straight-away. Aug. 16, 10 A, M. 


Division Paddling Races. 


Event No. 18—Western Division Gardiner cup peas: 


dling; open canoes. > 
Event No. 19—Northern Division war: tanoe ‘race; 
open to A. C. A: members only. Aug. 16,3 P.M. ~ ~- 


“> Paddling Races. SE “aes... 

Event No. 20—Trophy Paddling—One mile straiglit= 
away; paddles optional. Aug. 15. rae 

-Event No. 21—Tandem- Paddling—Single blade, open 
canoes, half mile with turn. 

Event No. 22—Relay Race—Open- paddling canoes, 
single: blades;. one and «one-half miles, over-. sailing 
course; three men from each club or division; Starters 
paddle to and around first buoy; pass an article. to‘séeord 
man, who’ paddles to and around second buoy, passing 
to third man, who paddles to the finish. ‘ 
Event No. 23—Paddling—Single blade, half-mile, with 
urn. 

Event No. 24—Novice Paddling—Single blade, open 
canoes, one-half mile with turn. Open only to members 
who have never contested in any but their club paddling 
races. : 

Event No. 25—Four Men Paddling—Single blades, 
open canoes, one-half. mile with turn. toe 

Event No. 26—Tandem Overboard—Single blades, 
open canoes, one-fourth mile. At the discharge of the 
gun both men will jump overboard, clear of their canoes; 
regain their seats in same, and paddle to home buoy. 

Event No. 27—Tail-end Race—Sitigle blade, ope; 
canoes, one-eighth mile. Paddlers will kneel in bow of 
canoe and paddle bow first with the wind. 

Event No. 28—Upset Paddling—Single blade, opcri 
canoes. 

Event No. 29—Hurry-scurry—Single blade, open ca- 
noes. Run, jump, swim and paddle. 

Event No. 30—Ladies’ Paddling—Single blade, open 
canoes, one-fourth mile with turn. : 

Event No. 31—Ladies’ Tandem Paddling—Single blade, 
open canoes, one-fourth mile with turn. 

Event No. 32—Swimming—One hundred yards. 

' Event No. 33—Tilting Tournament—Sparring poles 
will be provided by the regatta committee. Eact sparrer 
will stand immediately aft the forward thwart. Both 
contestants must be on their feet when giving and 


taking, 
Notes. Sg 

First, second and third prizes will be awarded in all 
events except No. 33. Two starters to win first, three 
starters to win second, and four starters to win third, 

‘Flag prizes will be awarded sailors and paddlers. First 
prize flag will be blue ground with event in white letters: 
second prize same as first, except body. will be red; third 
prize samé as the othefs, a body will be white. 

Events Nos. 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15. will 
be called on ates in programmé ‘weather per- 
mitting. The time for starting same will be posted ow 
bulletin board fd A. M., date of race: Postponed events 
will be run off opportunity. 

Events Nos, 17, 19) 20 will be run on-dates shown in 
programme, wind, sea, or standing. 

‘The committee ‘to call 





‘Aram 8, 1899.) 





A special banner, emblematic of the “A. C. A. War 
Canoe Championship,” together with a suitable “follow” 
prize, donated by Com. Thorn, will be awarded the win- 
ning crew of the war canoe event. Flags for second and 
third places will be awarded also. There is promise of a 
handsome cup, to be either a perpetual or limited trophy, 
in addition to the banner for the winning crew, announce- 
ment of which will be made later. 

Entries must be filed with the clerk of the course one © 
hour previous to calling of any race. 

All events will be called promptly at hours desig- 
nated on bulletin board. Events postponed for Jack of 
starters will not be called the second time. Stragglers 
will be ruled off the course. 

Au. T. Brown, Rochester, N. Y., Chairman. 
Joun W. Ety, Rochester, N. Y. 
F. B. Huntincton, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A Few Stray Leaves from the Log 
of the Frankie. 


BY THE © COMMODORE.” 
[Continued from page 26.) 

All was bustle and confusion in the morning. The 
camp was struck, the canoes packed and slid down 
the sandy bank into the river. A big farm wagon was 
brought down the lane and backed up to the edge of the 
bank above the camp, and the heavy wooden skiff, Mac, 
was carried up and loaded on it. 

Prof. Murray having declared that nothing could in- 
duce him to continue on the river another mile, he 
decided to abandon the trip right here, so after the Mac 
was comfortably disposed of, he and Dunbar, and Bald- 
win Wayt climbed up into the wagon with the boat, 
and with cordial good-bys and well-wishes, were driven 
off down the road four miles to Milnes, from whence 
they, would return home by rail. The Doctor and Lacy 
also intended to abandon the cruise and return home 
from Milnes, but decided to accompany us down the 
river that far; so with farewell greetings to Mr. Coff- 
man and his family, who came down to see us start, 
we stepped aboard our canoes and were swiftly whirled 
away on the rapid stream. 

We found more ledges, fish dams, rapids and rough 
water generally crowded into the five miles of river 
between Coffman’s and Milnes than we had experienced 
in any ten miles above, and when we finally - beached 
our canoes on the rocky shingle in front of Milnes 
after a steady mile and a half of boiling, foaming down- 
hill rush of waters, plentifully strewn with rocks and 
ledges, where the big waves tossed us around and 
washed our decks and drenched our arms and shoulders 
in a way the like of which we had not before experi- 
enced, we were very glad indeed that the Mac party had 
not attempted the run. 

We were at Milnes several hours. While here we 
received accessions to our supplies from Staunton by 
express, and I gladly embraced the opportunity to ex- 
press my sail back to’ Staunton, as I had found it to be 
but. a useless encumbrance. At the express office we 
found our quondam companion, the Mac, lying on the 
platform. It was a matter of much amusement to us 
at almost every ford, camp or stopping place on the 
trip, from the very start to Coffman’s, wherever anybody 
gathered to see us, to hear the universal expression of 
opinion in favor of the Mac, and the universal distrust 
of the little narrow, frail-looking canoes. Every man 
who had an opinion to express stated emphatically that 
he would be everlastingly objurgated and otherwise im- 

precated if he wouldn’t “take his chances in that. ’ere 
skift, and didn’t want nothin’ to do with them ’ere new- 
fangled, cranky little punkin seeds of canoes!” 


IX. 
I was awakened very early in the. morning by the 
vigorous crowing of a big red rooster of undoubted 


lung power perched on the fence but a few feet from 
the Frankie’s tent, and found it was raining heavily; 








OUR CAMP. 


so, after housing sufficiently to shy a convenient club at 
the rooster as a suggestion to him to sound his morn- 
ing bugle elsewhere, I wrapped myself snugly in my 
blankets and turned over and went to sleep again, 
soothed by the musical patter of the rain on the roof 
and sides of my tent. A late start was the conse- 
oe and it was 10 o'clock before we were again 
afloat. ; 

We nee the canoes where they lay and carried 
them down the high, steep bank, with the willing as- 
sistance of the curious little knot of rustics gathered 
eee tents stepped ab gedenl Sad’ Sooppes peatiy “sown 

and ly down 
‘the smooth, still reach below the ferry; down the swift, 


gravelly tapid “below, around thy bend, out of sight 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


of the fittle’ hamlet, and along the giant ragged~flanks 
of the Fort Mountain, which rises directly from the 
water’s edge in a grand, imposing, tree-covered slope 
clear to its lofty summit, a couple of thousand feet 
above. The ‘river.is very crooked in this region, and 
pursues a zigzag course back and forth across the narrow 
valley. from east to west and from west to east, in 
search of an outlet through the mountains, for nearly“ 
fifty miles: 

In a short time we were off Mauk’s mill, and passed 
the dam -with not a little difficulty and danger. The 
dam, after crossing the river ‘in a straight line until 
quite near the right bank, turns at right angles and 
runs for quite a distance down stream parallel with the 
bank until the mill is reached. Right in this angle there 
was a good-sized break, through which the water rushed 
in a furious torrent, with a drop of 5-or 6ft. in a couple 
of canoe lengths. It was rough beyond description, but 
we were game to tackle it, as there was plenty of water. I 
went first in the Frankie, and passed over the dam 
successfully, but after pitching and tumbling down the 
steep slope, smashing upon the hidden rocks at the 
foot of the break so badly that I was in imminent danger 
of a capsize. I threw off my apron and threw open 
my midship hatch, and gathered myself together fora 
hasty jump overboard to save my canoe and stores from 





A SAILING DINGHY, *® 


irretrievable smash, when, with one or two more part- 
ing bumps I cleared the rocks. George pluckily fol- 
lowed in the Rosa, undismayed by my hard luck. He 
crossed the dam a little further to the left, and although 
he hung up badly on the dam, he escaped the rocks 
below, and we shot on down the swift rapid below the 
dam, waving our helmets in response to the congratu- 
latory salutations of the little settlement around: the 
mill; which—men, women and children, including -a 
sprinkling of pretty girls—were scattered along the bank 
in the dooryards to see-us run the dam, and fully ex- 


» pecting to see us get a spill. 


The day’s cruise was simply a succession of rapids, 
falls and dams, interspersed with dams, rapids and falls. 
On the good water we had we took everytliing that of- 
fered, and although we met with no mishaps, we had a 
rough, wet time of it. 

Late in the afternoon, after picking our way through 
probably the worst and most troublesome series of reefs 
we had yet encountered, we reached Goode’s mill. The 
fall of the river was so considerable that there was not 
half a mile of slack water above the dam, although it 
was an unusually high one. The channel through the 
reefs above led us close along the left bank, and as I ex- 
pected, we found a shoot in the dam on this side also. 
It was such an unusually rough one that we: landed 
to reconnoitre instead of going right through, as we 
had heretofore done. 

The dam was built on a heavy line of reefs, and ran 
straight across the river from the right bank until 
within a few yards of the left bank, where it ended, 
and was joined at right angles by a heavy wall of timbers 
and rocks, which extended up the river some 30 or 
4oyds., parallel with the left bank, when it made an- 
other right-angle turn and came in to the bank. The 
shoot was formed by merely leaving off the top course 


of timbers on this short wall extending out from the‘ 


bank. The fall was a perpendicular one of about 4ft., 
over which the water slid in a smooth, deep flow, with- 
out apron or other attachment to break its force or give 
it slope. Immediately below the fall the water reared 
itself up on end in a huge, foam-crested coamer, nearly 
or quite as high as the fall itself, followed by a long line 
of lesser coamers down the swift little canal between 
the wing of the dam and the bank, which ended in a 
nasty ragged fall about a yard high, over the rough 
reef on which the dam was built. Below this was tooyds. 
of quite rough rapids. 

“Well, what do you think of it?” said IT, as we gazed 
in dismay down upon this unpromising looking hole in 
the river. ‘ 

“Pretty rough,” was George’s not very reassuring 
reply. 

“T believe I'd rather walk,” said I, as we made our 
way down through the underbrush and inspected the 
rough looking Tittle canal, and the angry ragged fall 
at its foot. ; 

“What's the chances for a portage?” 

“Poor. I don’t see how we can get the canoes up 
this high, steep bank, nor how we could get them 
through this thick underbrush, after we get them up.” 

“How about, the other side of the river?” 


“Well, the bank looks clear over there, but the river 
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is a quarter of a mile wide, the current is so swift 
through the mill pool we'll have to paddle back up 
the river that far before we dare venture to cross above 
the dam, and after we get over there we’li have to carry 
the canoes around the mill as well as the dam, as it is 
built right up from the water.” 

“That’s so. I guess we'll have to run the shoot!” 
“Well, here goes!” said I, as I stepped into the 
Frankie; gave an extra touch to the fastenings of the 
fore and aft hatches, closed the well tightly in front 
of me, pulled the apron up to my chin and pushed off, 
while George remained on the bank, to see me go 
through. 

My canoe slid smoothly over the dam and swooped 
down the steep fall with a dizzying swing. She stuck 
her sharp nose squarely in the middle of the huge 
coamer below and drove right through it. The water 
rolled in a solid sheet clear over the canoe from stem 
to stern at least a foot deep, and the foaming crest of 
the wave struck me full in the face, completely drench- 
ing my arms and shoulders, which were above the apron, 
while the water poured in around the aft corners of 
my apron by the tubful, pretty effectually drenching the 
rest of my anatomy below the apron. The canoe shiv- 
ered and trembled with the weight of water on top of 
her, and I still wonder why her light canvas decks were 
not crushed in by the load. She finally staggered to the 
surface and fled, pitching affrighted down the rough 
canal and plunged headlong over the 3ft. fall at the 
bottom, where she hung up so hard and fast on the reefs 
that I narrowly escaped a capsize, only escaping by 
good management and dexterous, vigorous shoves with 
my paddle, assisted by the boiling torrent around me. 

I finally, got off into the smoother water below, where, 
without waiting to run the rapid, I made a landing 
and scrambled ashore, and hurried along back up the 
bank in a quiver of excitement to see George make 
the plunge. 

“Now, darn you; let’s see you go through!”’ was my 
excited exclamation (so George avers; I have no recol- 
lection of it myself), and through he went, pretty much 
as I did. 

He made a landing alongside of the Frankie, and as 
we sat on the bank, dipping the water out of our canoes, 
we congratulated each other on our successful passage, 
the while we vowed we would attempt no more such 
shoots. 

The river ran deep and still, though always swift, for 
miles. The Fort came down out of the clouds in a long, 
sloping, gracefully undulating, tree-clothed spur; which 
lost itself in the heavy woods along the river. The 
Massanutton range came to an end as abruptly as it 
began; the historic peak, used as a Confederate signal 
station, standing like a giant sentinel over the broad, 
reunited valley sweeping smilingly away to the distant 
Potomac. The railroad returned to the river again, and 
followed more or less closely along the bank; now 
directly along the water’s edge, as it lay along some 
narrow little shelf in the side of the cliffs or hills, now 
taking a short cut through the level fields across some 
bend, to reappear again further down. The dense forests 
along the banks gave place to smiling green fields; 
farmhouses and mansions appeared here and there, and 
the lovely, peaceful, twilight, pastoral surroundings were 
the more welcome after the wild solitude of the all-day- 
long cruise. 

Occasional short, steep, gravelly slopes appeared, 
down which the river rushed boisterously, but deeply 
and free from obstructions, affording us fine coasting, 
with nothing to look out for but the big waves, which 
our canoes rode buoyantly. 

A densely packed excursion train thundered by up 
the road as we were pitching and tossing safely down 
one of these rifts, and a whirlwind of handkerchiefs 
whitened the sides of the cars, evidently a tribute of ad- 
miration to our daring, which we returned by waving 
our helmets. 

We portaged around the Blakemore dam, although it 


had an open shoot in it. The dam was a high one, and 
the shoot consisted of a huge trough of logs, down 
which the water pitched and roared at an angle of abort 





nt 


KUNNING A DAM. 


60 degrees.. The floor of the trough did not seem to 


extend. below the water, and the torrent pitched vil. 


the end of it like a huge spout, and the enormous 
wave that reared its foaming, splashing crest high in 
air at the foot of the spout looked so menacing to small 
craft that we hadn’t the sand to tackle the shoot, and 
so, very wisely I think, we carried our canoes around. 

Twilight had long been stealing its shadowy folds 
around us, and now darkness began to close in on us, 
accompanied by a light rain; but still on we pushed as 
hard as we could drive, regardless of the occasional light 
rifts, our destination.now not far off. We rounded one 
more bend, and the whitewashed side of the lofty rail- 
road bridge at Riverton gleamed through the fast falling 


shades of night, and in 4 few minutes more we werg 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 












groping around among the gondolas and other craft 
moored above the mill on the right bank, in search 
of a landing and camping place. the broken ruined piers 
of the old bridge, burned during Jackson’s historic 
onslaught on Banks at this place, rising like spectres in 
the glocm from the deep, still, black waters. 

We found no favorable landing on this side, as the 
bank rose stecp and high from the water, and felt 
cur way carefully across the river to the left bank 
through the darkness, the roar of the river falling over 
the big oft. dam but a few yards below sounding start- 
lingly close through the gloom, and stepped ashore at a 
good ianding place where several rowboats were moored 
just as a small party of young men from the village 
out for an evening swim reached the spot. 

“Hello, boys! How far up you been?” they asked, as 
we were laboriously pulling the canoes ashore, evidently 
mistaking us in the darkness for two of their own 
number. 

* “As far up as Staunton,” George replied. “Will you 
kindly give us a lift with these canoes up. the bank?” 

They readily and cordially assisted us, as they dis- 
covered their mistake, and carried the canoes for us 
up on to a nice grassy bank under the spreading 
branches of the trees. between the roadside and the 


river, and were greatly interested as we briefly out- , 


lined our story. We threw off the hatches and spread 
our blankets. and put up the tents as hastily as possible 
to keep the blankets from getting wet by the light rain 
that was falling with more threatening. 

A few sticks were hastily gathered and placed in the 
camp stove and well saturated with coal oil and lighted; 
a quick, plentiful supper of bacon and eggs, flanked 
by bread and butter and steaming hot coffee, prepared 
and stowed away by the light of my boat lantern,?and 
we crawled into our tents, leaving our supper utensils 
to care for themselves until morning, and speedily 
dropped off to sleep, pretty well tired out with ‘our 
thirty-three miles’ battling with reefs, rapids, falls and 
dams, the rain soothing us with its gentle lullaby on. our 
canvas roofs the whole night long. F. R. Wesp. 


Pachting. 
Yacht Designing.—_XXVIIL. 


BY W. P. STEPHENS. 


(Continued from fage 24, March. 25). 


Many of the instruments of the draftsman are adapt- 
able to a variety of uses for which they were never.in- 
tended ; for instance, the T square with shifting head is a 
favorite weapon for broadsword practice among students, 
the dividers come into play as nut-picks, reamers. and 
awls, and the scales and straight edges serve as guides 
for a knife in cutting paper. If any such uses are con- 
templated, only the cheapest instruments should be pur- 
chaséd. to be thrown aside in a short time as worthless 
for drafting. If good instruments are purchased. they 
should be used and preserved with the greatest care, as 
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WILTON MORSE, 


they are extremely liable to injury and deterioration. 
Some of the more expensive instruments, such as the long 
straight edges and the larger triangles, are practicaliy use- 
less aiter tney once becoie slighty out of truth, with the 
edges warped or nicked and the angles untrue. 

it takes a good deal of time on the part of the drafts- 
man who is working regularly day by day if he has to 
put every tool away in its own special receptacle at night, 
and this is seldom done, even where elaborate instrument 
cases are at hand; the tools are left to lie about from day 
to day. only being stored in their proper places at long 
intervals when the work stops for a time. The best plan 
is to have the drafting room so arranged that everything 
may be quickly restored to its proper place after using. 
The weights should have a strong shelf near to the draft- 
ing table or in the lower part of it; the battens should be 
kept in a long box about 2in. wide and lin. deep, with a 
hinged lid, or there may be separate boxes for long and 
short battens. The longer straight edges, T squares and 
curves should hang on the wall, against a piece of baize 
cloth if the wall is at all damp, and they should always, 
whether in use or not, be kept out of the sun. It isa 
great help and comfort in drawing to have a board that 
is perfectly true and flat, and scales, curves and triangles 
that lie perfectly flat on it; but all of these instruments, 
whether. of wood, ivory or celluloid, are liable to rer 
however carefully treated, and are certain to do so if le 
in the sun. The small curves, of a foot or less in length, 
are best stowed in a shallow box or drawer, a couple of 
feet long, 8in. wide and 2in. deep; and a similar box will 
hold all the scales; these being merely iaid in loosely and 
not put into-racks, 

The most convenient receptacle for the numerous small 
instruments is a home-made affair, a plain box about 3oin. 
long, 10in. wide and 2in. deep inside measurement, with a 
hinged lid. This box is fitted with five small drawers 
or tills, each 10 by 5 by 1in. outside measurement, made of 
Yin. wood, these sliding on ledges 1in. deep along the 
sides of the large box. One of these tills contains the 
pencils, one the pens for lettering, one the drafting pens, 
one the various compasses and dividers, and one is de- 
voted to miscellaneous tools. The space beneath them in 
the bottom of the large box contains the protractors, read- 
ing glass and odd tools not in constant use. None of 
the tills are arranged with a distinct slot for each tool or 
part, but they are simply lined with some suitable material, 
the tools being laid in loosely. With such a box a hand- 
ful of tools may be quickly gathered up when work is 
over and distributed each in its proper place, there being 
no waste of time in changing points, etc., to fit the notches 
of the ordinary case. ‘ 

The larger and more expensive instruments, such as the, 
planimeter, integrator, etc., are sold in special cases fitted 
to hold them without pratt § and should always be kept in 
them. cases should, if possible, be so made that 
the instruments can be stored away in any state of ad- 
justment. without being opened or closed to some par- 
ticular point merely to fit the case.. This is an important 
detail, but one nsually overlooked by the maters. 

It is impossible to handle instruments without in time 
dimming the first polish, which can only be restored by 
the maker, and the most carefully used tools will in- 
evitably show some wear, but should never be al- 
lowed to rusts In the case of such complicated and ex- 





pensive instruments as the planimeter, all parts should 
be wiped with a soft cloth after using to remove dust and 
the moisture of the hands, which wail cause a little rust; 
but the dividers and other small instruments are hardiy 
likely to get such care, nor do they suffer so much for the 
lack of it. 

The great enemy of the draftsman is dirt, chiefly in the 
form of dust, which finds its way everywhere. ‘Lo com- 
bat it successfully there is needed a common dust brush 
or feather duster for the drawing boards, tables, etc., 
which should be vigorously used before beginning work; 
a much finer brush reserved solely for the surface of the 
paper, for removing dust and also the particles of paner, 
ink and graphite produced by erasure, and third, a dust 
cloth for the scales, triangles, curves, etc. These all col- 
lect dust. from the air and more or less moisture and dirt 
from the fingers, transferring them to the surface of the 
paper. Some of this dirt may be removed after the 
drawing is completed by the use of india rubber or of 
stale bread, but a good deal of it will remain. By way of 
prevention, the paper should be dusted before beginning 
work, the instruments should be wiped off with the dust 
cloth, and occasionally a slightly damp cloth may be used 
on scales, triangles, etc., to freshen them up. ‘loo much 
water is likely to injure them, but a little carefully ap- 
plied will clean them without damage. 

The idea of cleanliness is more than a mere sentiment, 
as when it comes to the inking, good work cannot be 
done on dirty paper. . The use of the drafting pen and 
india ink is by no_means an easy matter, but one de- 
manding skill, experience and care to produce good and 
reasonably rapid work. Even under the best conditions, 
with clean paper, clean pen, and ink freshly rubbed in 
clean water on a clean slab, the result is not invariably 
eagec and with dirt present anywhere it cannot 


so. ' 
As previously stated, the common writing ink is ab- 
solutely unfit for drafting, or for use in the drafting pen, 
corroding the instrument and papers and ing a very 
“4 ink,” in sticks, 


poor line. The Chinese or 
has always been the standard material; but similar ink is 
in liquid form and sold in small bottles. The 


use’ of this i Link ‘has become quite general of late 


rs, 
many professional draftsmen use it entirely. At the sam2 
time we know of no reason for’so doing good enough to 
offset its marked inferiority to good stick ink. It is as- 


a 
‘ 
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to. follow the directions given- for the. preparation 
of. the . stick .ink for the very. finest drawing. both 
with the pen and in shading; to rub the stick of .ink 
on the end. of the finger and to rub the latter ir 
turn on the ink slab, thus avoiding all grit i 

the ink perfectly fine.. For shading with th 
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SAIL PLAN OF SAILING DINGHY. 


saucer-shaped hollow, about 3in. in diameter and in. 
deep, in the center of which is a small hollow, like the 
end of a thimble, about 4in. deep. With this slab is a 
cover of p.ate glass. 

‘the stick of ink should under no circumstances be 
dipped in water, nor even wetied any more than neces- 
sary. A little water is dropped on the slab and the stick 
is rubbed round and round with a gentle pressure until a 
sufficient amount of ink is ground off, when. the end of 
the stick is carefully wiped dry. If left wet it will soon 
check and crack, leaving small lumps in the saucer when- 
ever it is used. The stick should be handled carefully, and 
laid away in a drawer when not in use, as this ink some- 
times cracks of itself into many pieces too small for 
grinding. A good piece once obtained, it will last so 
far as use is concerned for many years. After being 
rubbed, the ink should be tested by drawing a broad line 
and allowing it to dry, when it should appear of a dense 
black. It is quite likely that the line first drawn may 
show thin and brownish, in which case more ink must 
be rubbed up. 

In any saucer like the one described, with an air-tight 
cover, the ink will keep for an indefinite time, a week or 
two at least, with no deterioration of quality, the slight 
evaporation will make it a little thicker and it may be 
even blacker than at first. If it becomes too thick to 
work freely in the pen, a drop or so of water may be 
added, the mixture being thoroughly rubbed up with the 
finger end. So far as the time and labor of rubbing are 
concerned, the one reason for resorting to the liquid inks, 
with the proper appliances, it is but a matter of five min- 
utes in a week. Once prepared, there is no comparison be- 
tween the stick and the bottle ink, the former is in every 
way superior. It is not always possible to select the right 
kind of stick ink, and in its absence, or in fact for those 
who do only occasional work, the better brands of the 
liquid inks. in particular “Higgins,” furnish a passable 
‘substitute; but if one has much pen work to do, the soon- 
er he discards entirely all liquid inks and provides himself 
with a good stick of solid ink, the better for his temper. 

India ink is composed of carbon, sometimes lamp black 
and sometimes the coloring matter of the cuttlefish, com- 
pounded with a mucilage into more than a mere me- 
chanical mixture. It does not soak into the body of the 
paper, like common ink, but lies on the surface, and if 
of the proper quality it is very black and practically in- 
delible; though it may be almost completely removed 
without injury to the paper by means of a sharp eraser. 
It so happens that the ingenious Chinese counterfeits the 
shapes and marking of the best inks in the most in- 
ferior brands, so that the price alone is no guarantee of 
quality. Ink is tested by wetting the end of the finger 
and rubbing the stick; the result being a spot of more or 
less intense black, showing a luster when dry. A line drawn 
with the ink should show the same intense lustrous black 
when dry and should stand a good deal of hard rubbing 
with a soft pencil rubber (not the ink rubber) without 
losing its blackness or showing uneven spots; though its 
gloss and freshness will disappear: The ink should be 
kept closely covered at all times, even when in use, the 
cover being removed only for the moment when filling the 
pen and immediately replaced. both to exclude dust and to 
heck evaporation.. Should the ink stand so long as to 





dry up entirely, it should not be mixed again, but the 
slab should be thoroughly cleaned for a fresh grinding. 

The colored inks, blue, red, green, etc., like the black, 
are best ground from solid cakes of the regular artist’s 
water colors; but they are much less used than the black 
and the small vials of liquid blue, red, etc., are more 
convenient. than the frequent grinding of small lots of 
different colors. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


The Canada Cup. 


THE dates for the final races for the Canada cup have 
been decided, Aug. 4, 6, 8, the first ne the Civic Holi- 
day of Toronto. The new Hanley boat for the Rochester 
a e syndicate is described as follows by the Boston 

obe: 





_ The most interesting boat of those now under construc- 

tion in Hanley’s Quincy shops is the one for the Roches- 
ter, N. Y., syndicate, to compete in the trial races at 
Chicago to select a challenger for the Canada cup. She 
is Hanley’s first attempt at a design into which so many 
limitations enter as under the rules of the Yacht Racing 
Union of the Great Lakes, and he has, therefore, had to 
modify some of the well-known features of his Eastern 
boats. She is a “Hanley boat,” nevertheless, with the 
flat. floor, round bilge, straight topsides and “long side 
to sail on” which have marked his latest boats, but shows 
no reverse curve in the keel line, either forward or aft. 
She is also considerably narrower than a boat of the 
same length for Y. R. A. of M. rules, since she is to 
carry less sail. 

e boat is . over all, 27ft. waterline, 11ft. beam 
and 2ft. draft. and planking are flush on the out- 
side, and-all her ballast will be inside. She will have 
rather a long centerboard, and her rudder will be hung on 
a skeg running from just aft the centerboard. In con- 
struction she is fully up to the Union's table of scantling 
prepared 5 4 P. Stephens, and in some places is a bit 
stronger. el and frames are of oak, the bottom plank- 
ing of hard pine and the top planking of cedar. She will 
have a cabin, with 5ft. head room, but it will be 
very simply fitted. Her rig will be jib and mainsail, | 
anley’s.contract calls for the delivery of the boat in 
New York May 15. From there she will be taken bv her 
owners through the Erie Canal and then. sailed +0 
Chicago. He is hopeful of her success, and it would mean 
a great deal to him. J. E. Burroughs, of Rochester, secre- 
tary of the syndicates, expressed himself as very well 
satisfied with the looks and promise of the boat on his 
recent visit of inspection, and says that she will be in 
good hands for her racing. 

The boat is nearly planked and shows the usual tianley 
excellence of work throughout. Her designer and build- 
er expects to attend the trial races at Chicago. 

The Cuthbert boat, for the Pearl syndicate, will be 
named Veva. y 


Aphrodite, Col: O. H. Payne’s new steam yacht, ar- 
rived at New York on March 28 from her builder's yard, 








The Quincy Challenge Cup. 


‘ THe cat is out of the bag at last. The Quincy Y. C. 
will not depend upon Recruit to defend its $509 challenge 
cup for 21-footers against the challengers from the Lynn, 
Beverly and Hull-Massachusetts clubs, but will have a 
new boat, an up-to-date racing machine of the extreme 
“scow’” type,-against which Recruit will be used as a 
“trial horse” to determine her speed. 

At the head of the ‘syndicate, which will build the new 
boat, is Henry M. Faxon,-who so successfully sailed 
Recruit in last year’s races against Duchess, and he will 
sail the new boat wtih the best amateur crew the club can 
give him. Mr. Faxon has been a very successful sailer 
of catboats, with Rocket, Swirl and. Cleopatra, and with 
his last year’s experience with a jib-and-mainsail like Re- 
cruit, should be able to do the new boat full justice. 

The new defender will be close to goft. long and have 
something over oft. beam. Although nearly as wide for- 
ward and aft as she is amidships, she will show a flaring 
side, and so should be better in light airs than those of the 
“scow” model that have a harder bilge and straighter 
side. She is booked to carry over 1,000ft. of sail. Some 
entirely new ideas in light construction are indicated. Her 
design is credited to Arthur Keith, and an endeavor has 
been made to improve on Recruit in the points in which 
that boat seemed weak, notably in stiffness of construc- 
tion. 

Recruit will be put in commission with some minor 
changes, and will be placed by Com. F. B. Rice at the 
disposal of the syndicate. 

The building of this new boat by the Quincy Y. C. will 
greatly add to the interest in the races for the cup, and if 
the promises of improvement over Recruit be fulfilled 
by the new. one, the challengers will have no easy task 
ahead of them. The races are now scheduled for the week 
of July 20, and promise to be the most interesting events 
of the season in strictly Boston waters. With four new 
21-footers building there is, indeed, a revival of racing 
in the class that augurs well for the sport in general. 

The Quincy Y. C. can take much credit to itself for 
this revival, through its offer of the silver trophy, and is 
entitled to the commendations of all who have the suc- 
cess of the sport at heart.—Boston Globe. 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Mr. Isaac Stern, of New York, has placed an order 
with the Bath Iron Works for a steel steam yacht 2ooft. 
over all, 165ft. l.w.l., 26ft. beam, and with a speed of 
sixteen and one-half knots. She will be finished by the 
end of the year. 

Mr. W.O. Gay, of Boston, has placed an order at Bris- 
tol for a 7oft. I.w.l. cutter, of composite build, to be ready 
for the New York Y. C. cruise. 

Ramona, schr., formerly Resolute. has been sold by H. 
M. Gillig to Vice-Com. B. M. Whitlock, Atlantic, Y. C. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Tue following scores were made by members of the Cincinnati 
Rifle Association, in regular competition, at Four-Mile House, 
Reading road, April 2. Conditions: 200yds., off-hand, at the 
German ring-target. Gindele was declared champion to-day with 
a scoré of 219 on that target. Strickmier was high on the honor 
target to-day with a score of 66. 











GIMGETE  cvecccccveccceccecosducscocsc 24 23 19 22 20 20 23 23 24 21—219 
22 21 23 21 24 20 22 22 25 21—221 
Weimheimer. ..cc.ccccce-ccvcesccccese 25 14 14 22 21 17 21 17 25 19—195 
23 22 2) 22 20 17 18 24 17 24—20/7 
RGU: ic cedjecdaccicncccvctondesccuy 15 22 17 23 19 24 18 19 19 20—19/ 
2% 21 17 23 22 2t 17 22 22 19—213 
BGAN cn sccdcecvecnssosocdsescosesec 22 16 .8 15 11 20 12 21 17 15—158 
18 23 23 17 16 20 20 22 21 19—2)) 
BNE Ach vd acconnansanqnatesecesere 19 21 19 17 21 18 22 24 15 15—191 
20 2t 17 23 19 21 19 18 24 21—206 
DOD: srcakentanssvescpnpaaeensesen 21 17 24 21 21 23 24 24 16 17—208 
18 25 22 19 21 20 25 21 20 22—213 
BE unde tkdistedcsaceuaaccatdas aay 20 23 22 21 21 13 21 16 22 22—292 
2t 22 20 21 23 21 25 19 20 23—218 
MINE sinc conasaaenéassccesdetad 21 18 22 21 17 23 23 23 29 19—207 
25 25 23 20 15 20 23 22 21 21—215 
MIE ocaanahtacns <ecatenacetvectets 20 24.17 7 13 19 15 18 21 25—179 
15 23 22 16 18 21 23 23 2! 14—199 
NONMEN. <cvcccastsegevuse cose bata ks 11 11 2 9 20 23 22 22 12 21—176 
20 24 18 18 19 17 11 16 19 21—i8) 
ND iis ccevsncecsvsssctiguvesie 22 20 22 23 17 21 23 18 20 24-210 
22. 23 23 17 23 23 19 22 24 22—218 
Sethe. ehetd Ade cbc hasds debe sdocecads 23 17 24 25 20 21 20 22 19 18—209 
23 24 21 21 23 25 23 14 23 20—217 
Henor target: 
Gindele ............ 24 24 19-57 Payne ............. 19 21 22—62 
Weinheimer 20 17 24—61 Strickmier ......... 25 22 19—66 
Nestler ....... .-20 19 17—5% ‘rounstine ......... 16 19 21—56 
Uckotter ...... -.-21 20 14—55 Hasenzahl ......... 23 19 20—62 
Roberts ....... ---18 17 19-54 





Shell Mound Range. 


San Francisco, Cal., Match 27.—At Shell Mound range yesterday 
there was a glarin light, with a shifty wind. In the Germania 
Club contest for Bushnell trophy, 200yds., only ope entry, the 
following scores were made: Faktor 224, Dr. Rodgers 221, J. 


Utschig 219, Schuster 218.. In the yearly cash shoot, re-entry, 3 
shot ‘ds., the only high scores were: Dr. Rodgers 73, 71; A 
Strecker 73; J. Utschig 70. 


In ‘the Glinderman medal contests of the Columbia Club, at 
200yds., Columbia Club target, A. Pape made the fine score of 
38. Scores of the Columbia Club: 

Lewis revolver trophy: C. Roberts 69, 76, 82. 

Siebe, all-comers’ pistol medal: F. O. Young 44, 61, 73; J. P. 
Cosgrave 55, 64. 

Twenty-two and .25cal. rifle medal: F. O. Young 28; Mrs. C. F. 
Waltham 40, 37; J. F. Twist 43. 49. 

a medal, rifle: A. H. Pape 38, 42, 48, 46; F. O. Young 


Members’ rifle medal: E. N. Moor 64, C. A. Bremer 72, G. 
Mannel Roeet. 





Rifle at Conlin’s Gallery. 


Tue rest rifle match, or “go as you please,” shot on the 
seven bullseye target, re-entries. gold medals for second and 
third. prizes, entries 25 cents each, distance 2%yds.. prize a sport- 
ing . presented by Winchester Arms Co., resulted as follows. 
The first three men in this match tied, making the seven shots 
in measurement from the center of the bullseye to the center of 
each shot 1 3-16in. The following are the scores of the first fifteen 


com &: 

i. C. Southwick 1 3-16in., J. T.. B. Thomas 1 3-16in./ John W. 
Christiansen 1 We. J. P. Stage 1 4-16in,, Peter Denise 1 6-16in., 
C. M. Brownell 1 9-16in.. A. C. drich 1 10-16jn., W. J Strong 

10-1fin. T. R. Fink 1 10-16in.. John C. Groin 2n., J. W. Well- 
man 2 13-16'n.. W. C. Browne 2 14-16in., James Stanton 3in., W. 
Jackson 3 2-16in.. John Williams 3 4-16in. 

Tn off ‘the Christiansen won first, J. T. B. 


Thomas second tnd W. &, houthwick third. 
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The Laflin & Rand Powder Co. have had an multitude of orders 
for their new powder and gamples of it, since they announced that 
it was on the market. A nitro powder, it is designed for use in 
rifles and revolvers built for the use of black powders. The 

ompany has received many gratifying testimonials of its ex- 
cellence from men eminent as rifle and revolver shots. Some 
remarkable scores were made with it in the Smith & 
ange, at the Sportsmen’s Exposition. Dr. Ashley A, Webber, 
i Brooklyn, whe used this powder at the Sportsmen’s Exposition 
revolver competition, writes Messrs, Laflin & Rand as follows: 
“Il used the new S. & W. military revolver, and had no trouble 
in making the scores I did. There was not a bad cartridge in the 
jot, and I am positive I could improve my score many points.” 


Trap- Shooting. 


{f you want your shoot to be announced here sead to 
aotice. like the following: 


Fixtures. 


April 4-5.—Chambersburg, Pa.—Chambersburg, Gun Club’s spring 
live-bird and target tournament; open to all. f M. Runk, Captain. 

April 5-7.—Richmond, Va.—Tournament under 
of \. C. Lynham. Targets and live birds. 

April 11-13.—Etkwood Wark, Long Branch, N, J.—The Inter- 
state Association’s seventh annual Grand American peandices 
tournament. Entries close Apri} 4. Edward Banks, Sec’y, 
Broadway 

April 18-21.—Lincoln, Neb.—The Lincoln Gun Club’s second 
annual interstate tournament; targets and live birds; $500 added. 
Geo. L. Carter, Sec'y. 

April 17-22.—Baltimore, Md. 
tion’s tournament; $500 added. 

\pril 19.—-South Hingham, 
Hingham Gun Club. 

April 25-27.—Kansas City, Mo.—Ninth annual tournament of the 
Missouri State Amateur Shooting Association, under auspices of 
\Vashington Park Gun Club; $400 added money; target and live 
birds. Waiter F: Bruns, Sec’y. : : 

April 25-26.—Gretna, Neb.—Target and live-bird tournament; 
$200 added; open to all. Il. M. Hardin and C. B. Randlett, 
Managers. . ‘ : 

Apri 2-28.—Baltimore, Md.—Tournan.ént of Baltimore Shooting 
Association; targets and live birds; money added. Geo . Har- 

on, Sec’y. r 

2b. Lincoln, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
,enty-third annual tournament, under the auspices of 
pital City Gun Club; six amateur and four open events 
); targets and live birds. R. M. Welch, Sec’y. 

White Plains, N. Y.—Live-bird handicap. E. G. Horton, 


management 


Prospect 
Stanley 
Mass. 


Park Shooting Associa- 
taker, Sec'y. 


Annual tournament of the 


May 9-13.—Peoria, [.—Ilinois State Sportsmen’s Association's 
tournament. C. F, Simmons, Sec’y. 

May 16-19.—Erie, V’a—Ninth annual tournament of the Penn- 
sv'vania State Sportsmen's Association, under the auspices of the 
Reed Llurst Gun Club. F. W. Bacon, Sec’y. 4 i 

May 16-20.—St. Louis, Mo.—Tournament of, the Missouri State 
Fish and Game Protective Association, H. B. Collins, Sec’y. 

May 17-18.—Oil City, Pa.—Interstate Association’s tournament, 
under auspices of Oil City Gun Club. F. S. Bates, Sec’y. 

May 23-25.—Algona, Ia.—Tournament of the Iowa State Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of Fish and Game. John G. Smith, 
Pres 

May 24-25.—Greenwood, S. C.—Annual live-bird tournament of 
the Greenwood Gun Club; 25-bird Southern Handicap. G. 
McCants, Sec’y. 

May Tyrone, Ta 
Club. D. D. Stine, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Canajoharie, N. Y.—All-day target shoot at Canajo- 
harie, N. Y. Charles Weeks, Sec’y. 

May 30-June 2.—Erie, Pa.—Ninth annual tournament of the Penn- 
sylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the 
Reed Hurst Gun Club. Frank W- Bacon, Sec’y. 

June 5-10.—Buffalo, N. Y.—New York State shoot, under the 
auspices of the Buffalo Audubon Gun Club; $1,000 guaranteed; 
over $2,000 in merchandise, and $1,000 added money in open events. 
Chas. Bamberg, Sec’y, 51 Fdna Place. 

June 69.—Sioux City, Pa.—Fifth annual amateur tournament 
of the Soo Gun Club. E. R. Chapman, Sec’y, | 

June 7-9.—Columbus, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trap-Shoot- 
ers’ League, under the auspices of the Sherman Rod and Gun 
Club. J.-C. Porterfield, Sec’y, O. T. S. L. > oe 

June 14-15.—Bellows Falls, Vt.—Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under auspices of Bellows Falls Gun Club. C. H. Gibson, 
Sec’y. 

June 14-16.—Cleveland, O.—Cleveland Target Co.’s tournament. 

June 20-22—Wheeling, W. Va.—Third annual tournament of 
the West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association, under the 
auspices of the Wheeling Gun Club, Wheeling, W. Va. John B. 


Garden, Sec’y. 
Pa.—Target 


26-27 


Target tournament of the Tyrone Gun 


97.9 


June 27-29.—Altoona, 
Rod and Gun Club, Wopsononock Heights. G. G. Zeth, Sec’y. 

July 1-2.--Milwaukee, Wis.—Grand tournament of Milwaukee 
Gun Club, in Carnival Week. S. M. Du Val, Sec’y. 

July 19-20.—Providence, R. I.—Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under auspices of the Providence Gun Club. R. C. Root, 
Sec’y. 

July 18-20.—Little Rock, Ark.—Arkansas State tournament. 

‘Aug. 9-10.—Portiand, Me.—Interstate Assocaition’s tournament, 
under auspices of the Portland Gun Club. S. B. Adams, Sec’y. 

Sept. 6-7.—Portsmouth, Va.—Tournament of the Interstate As- 
sociation, under the auspices of the Portsmouth Gun Club. W. N. 
White, Sec’y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, aiso any news notes they may care to hav- printed. Ties 


on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported, Mail 
i 


all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Under date of March 30, Mr. J. J. Hollowell, the popular repre- 
sentative of the U. M. C, Co., writes from Cincinnati, as follows: 
“As you are well aware, the Clay Brothers, of a Hilltop Gun 
Club, are indefatigable shooters. They have shot sparrows, 
crows, pigeons, bats and bluerocks on their grounds, but their 
latest diversion is in shooting bumble bees. They have the 
niggers busy all summer catching the bees, keep them at a suitable 
temperature and next winter shoot them off. With that object 
in view, Mr. G. W. Clay visited Mr. Hill, of Indianapolis, he 
of sparrow trap fame, and ordered a special set of bee traps, ar- 
ranged to have hot air connections from the club housc. They are 
considering at the present time a programme for the first annual 
“bee shoot.” One of the notes says: ‘Mr. Alfred Clay will 
have his coop of well-trained game cocks to do the retrieving. 
No shooter will be allowed to retrieve. Shades of our ancestors! 
but here is a chance for U. M. C. Thomas to formulate a “bee 
load” that will go down in history as a world beater. The boys 
say that have shot everything that flies until it became too easy, 
and they looked around for something smaller. Well, I think 
they have it, don’t you?” 

Mr. A. Kleinman, of Chicago, seems to be something of a 
shooter for a man who was considered one whose best was of 
the past. At Chicago, in a two-mén team contest, he killed 23 
out of 25 birds, which is a reasonably good gait, and one which 
many find it difficult to follow. His team_mate was Mr.. J, H. 
Amberg, who killed 19, defeating Messrs.. E. S. Graham and E. 
E. Neal, whose scores were respectively 21 and 20. ; 


On_Thursday of this week, Smith Brothers’ grounds, Foundry 
and Ferry streets, Newark, t will an open shoot, 20 to 23 
live birds. Shooting commences at. 11 o’clock. There will be a 
wagon at the trolley car to meet visitors. 


The two famous Pensylvania shots, Messrs. Harry Coldren, 
of Reading, and Fen Cooper, of Mahanoy City, shot the second of 
their series of three live-bird eenrhas,, st Reading, on March 31 
Coldren scored 42 out of 50; Cooper 39. 


Owing to pressure of business matters, Hon. T, A. Marshall, 
of Keithsbur Iil., we are informed, will be unable’ to act as one 
of the G. A, H. handicap committee. The veteran Mr. C. W. Budd, 
of Des Moines, Ia., has been invited to fill the vacancy. 


Wesson’ 


tournament of the Altoona - 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


The long-postponed match between Messrs. Quimby and Banks 
vs. Keller and Waters, came off on April 1, and those who at- 
tended on that day were not fooled. One of the teams won handily. 
The conditions were: 25 targets and 25 live birds per man. There 
were quite a number of excuses why one team lost, but the 


excuses did not count in the scores. Another match may be made 
and shot some time-—perhaps. 


In a match at -5v live birds each, for a purse of $100, Mr. J. A. 
lane defeated Mr. H. Steege, at Waterloo, Ia, on March 9. 
Dr. Kibbey, the well-known shooter, acted as referee. The scores 


were: Lane 42, with one dead out; Steege, 38, with four dead 
out. 


Mr. George W. Mains, secretary of the Enterprise Gun Club, 
Reynoldton, Pa., writes us that at a meeting of the club, officers 


R. A. WELCH, 1893. 


were elected as follows: President, Fred Stephan; Vice-Presi- 
dent, John Owens; Secretary, Geo. . Mains; Treasurer, J. F. 
Calhoun; Captain, Wm. H. Crouch, 

The programme of the St. Louis Shooting Association is 
touched upon by Mr. Herbert Taylor, in Mr, ‘SBanks® communi- 
cation, published in another column. The programme is on 
perfectly correct lines, guarding the interests of all concerned in 
a perfectly equitable competition. The amateur who loves com- 
petitive sport will find in this programme opportunities seldom 
offered. H. B. Collins, Sec’y. 

The handicap committee of the G. A. H., on April 6 of this 
week will engage in a task which in the way of handicapping, far 
exceeds in Titkeulty anything of the kind which has occurred 
before in this country. The handicapping of such a great number 
of shooters, many of them known, many unknown, will probably 
take two days of diligent work. 

The New Brunswick Gun Club, of New Brunswick, N. J., is 
making an effort to revive interest and activity among its mem- 
bers in trap-shooting matters. It will endeavor to secure new 


~/ 


THOMAS. W, MORFEY, 1894. 


$0. 
grounds in a more convenient location. The list of officers elected 
igs as follows: President, William E. Sperling;. Vice-President, 
. A. Blish;, Treasurer, Joseph Fisher; Secretary, Reuben Me- 
well; Captain, Clarence Oakley. 


Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, manager of the: Interstate: Association, 


arrived in New York, on Monday of this week. preparatory to 
assuming the duties as a member of the handicap committee, and 
manager of the Grand American Handicap. e is not in the 
best of health, and further is suffering in spirit from bereavement, 
having suffered the loss of near relatives. . 

The entries to the Grand American Handicap, up to 3 o’clock 
on Tuesday afternoon, April 4, numbered 247. With those which 
will bé received later, and with post entries this number may be 
quite materially increased. 

It is ‘a peculiar feature of trap-shooting that, though a man may 
drift into the has-bens, he may revive and. become a very lively 
factor of the present. 


[Avan 8, 1899. 


In the final shoot of the Crescent Athletic Club’s trap-shooting 
season, April 1, one of the events was the consolation handicap, - 
open to members who had contested, but who had not won a 
- cong, the season. There were five contestants, namely, 

essrs. J. 5. S. Remsen, Wilmot Townsend, C. G. Rasmus, L. 
Rhett and Henry Werleman. The prize was won by Mr. Remsen, 
who broke 23 out of 26. Mr, Charles Sykes won the Marlin re- 
peating rifle. 

Messrs. Rolla O. Heikes and W. Fred Quimby, have been dis- 
cussing their relative merits as — shots, with the result 
that they arranged to shoot at oe ive birds at Elkwood Park, 
Long Branch, on Wednesday, of this week for a brand new hat. 
Whichever wins, the same size of hat will fit after the match 
that fit before. 


Mr. E. G. Horton, of: White Plains, N. Y., will give a_live- 
bird shoot on May 6. The programme will be arranged with a 
view to Fa amateur competition. He will engage the Fair 


grounds for the purpose, which are said to be most excellently 
adapted to a tournament. 


Concerning Tom Morfey’s birds and the scores recently there- 
unto appertaining, it might not be amiss for each shooter to 
suspend judgment till he tries them himself. There are a few 


here and there which are unkillable, and a few which are un- 
shootable. 


The records indicate that Mr. Fred Gilbert has been doing 
some very excellent shooting with his Winchester gun in his prac- 
tice. shoots at Watson’s Park, Chicago, during some days past. 
On March 27 he killed 31 out of 32, which is a gait to be con- 
sidered with respect. " 


The match for $500 a’ side between Messrs. W. Cashau and R. L. 
Packard was shot on Morfey’s grounds, Lyndhurst, N. J., on 
March” 30. The former stood at 30yds., the latter at 27. Each 
shot at 50 birds. Score: Cashau 28, Packard 39. 


The Tyrone, Pa., Gun Club will hold a target tournament on Ma 
26 and 27. The club is a new one. In reference to it, Mr, 
G. G, Zeth gives full information under the head “Altoona Rod 
and Gun Club,” elsewhere in our columns. 


The number of reasonably sure winners one hears of in reference 
to the G. A. H., and the G. A. H. cup, before it is shot may be 
decreased appreciably toward the latter part of next week. 


Mr. L. S. Garnier, of the firm of A. B. Garnier & Son, Easton, 
Pa., was in New York early this week on a business trip. He 
is famous in his State in matters pertaining to the gun. 


_Mr. Irby Bennett, representing the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co., in the Southwest, arrived in New York last week and will 
remain till after the Grand American Handicap is decided. 


Leroy is in fine form at present. At Centredale, R. I., re- 
cently, he broke 49 targets straight, and finished with. 97 out of 
100, a score of the highest excellence. 

The Boston Gun Club begins a new series of shoots on its 
grounds at Wellington, Mass., commencing April 4. 


Bernarp WATERS. 


Trap around Reading. 


_Reapinc, Pa., March 31.—With the score of 42 kills out of 50 
live birds to-day at the Spring Valley Shooting Park, Harry 
Coldren, of this sity defeated Fen Cooper, of Mahanoy City, 
who succeeded in killing only 39. The match was the second of 
a_series of three shoots, and was at 50 live birds, 
Hurlingham rules, for $100 a side. A large crowd of people wit. 
nessed the match, among them being a delegation - Mahanoy 
City rooters, who came to Reading to back Cooper. Betting 
was quite lively before the match began, and thus a considerable 
amount of money changed hands. Fre birds were a fair lot of 
flyers, and some caused trouble to the shooters toward the end, 
as a strong wind began to blow toward the end of the match. 
eae Schmeck, of Cacoosing, Pa., was referee, and Arthur A. 
ink, of this city, scorer. The score follows: 


30yds. rise, 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
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Pottstown, Pa., March 31.—The target tournament of the Shuler 
Gun Chib, of this city, held to-day, on the East End grounds, 
was a grand success. Shooters were present from Reading, Boyer- 
town, Limerick, and shooting kept up until dark. A new feature 
was the introduction of shooting incomers by placing a trap out in 
the field to throw toward the score. The special event of the 
day was event 8, 20 targets. First prize, automatic loading outfit, 
which was won by Grubb, with the score of 17. The scores of 
the different events follow: 
Events: 
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Duster. 


Chart r Oak Handicap. 


C10 :cesteR Pa., March 31.—A large crowd witnessed the com- 
peti in in the Charter Gak handicap, which was contested here 
to-day. There were twenty-cight entries. The conditions were 
25 live birds, entrance $10, birds at 35 cents per pair, Rose system, 
caereies: cote govirr 

wo men killed straight, namely, H. B. Fisher and H. E. 
Buckwalter. Howard Rid e lost but one bird and took second 


monev alone. Schwartz, Greener, Trumbauer and Henry tied on 
23. The scores: 
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- ‘Trap at Lyadhurst. 
Banks—Quimby vs. Keller—Waters. 


April 1.—No bétter day could have been selected for the long- 
pending match between: Messrs. Banks and Quimiy on one side 
and Messrs. Keller and Waters on the other. The match had 
waxed fiercely at times, and waned at others into such attenua- 
tion that it seemed lost. Referring to April_1 as being a good day 
the weather, and not the associations of April Ist as a day of 
the unwise, is in mind. It was a true April day, with quick changes 
from sunshine to shadow, and fitful breezes blowing from 8 o’clock. 
This match has seen many fluctuations. If any two seemed out 
of form, the other two were quite courageous and talkative. If 
any three were ready, the fourth was out of town. If any one 
was ready, thére was something which absolutely prevented the 
other three from shooting. At length this match, which on Friday 
of last week seemed to be peacefully dormant, broke forth into 
an activity which would not be denied. In an unhappy moment 
T. K. put up a forfeit of $5, notwithstanding he had put up a like 
forfeit a week before, which was applied to the purpose of pur- 
chasing shad roe and bacon, roast beef rare done and coffee with 
cheese, Waters received a peremptory notification on April 1 
that the match was on. Calling to consult the opposing prin- 
cipals, he pleaded that he had not been consulted in the matter, 
that he didn’t have his gun, that this, that and the other thing 
interposed, but he was calmly overruled. He took two strasige 
guns to the grounds, then borrowed Mr. Heikes’ gun to shoot the 
match; probably if he had had three or four more guns he might 
have done better, 

There was a good ard 
Capt. Dressel, of the U. 
Koegel, Hassinger, and others. 
other ladies were present. 
race most satisfactorily. 

En passant, it may be remarked that shooting this match utterly 
spoiled it. As it stood before it was shot, it seemed a very good 
match. After it was shot, it was different. T. K. sang-a few 
verses about it, the refrain of which was, “But we'll never shoot 
this any more.” T. K. remarked further that his team had made 

two mistakes. the first of which was in making the match, the 

second ‘was in shooting it. 
The targets were a hard 
imity of trees, and the old 





Speraiee audience, among whom ‘was 
. C. Co., and Messrs. Money, Morfey, 

Mrs, M. F. Lindsley and two 
Capt. A. W. Money refereed the team 


roposition, owing to the close prox- 
arn straightaway in the background. 





JOHN G, MESSNER, 1895. 


When it came to live-bird shooting, the old barn, with the chasm 
in its roof and large open windows, seemed to have a real draft 
for the birds when released from the traps. They were a corkin 
lot of birds, swift, strong and with unlimited vitality. Most o' 
them were straightaways, which flew direct for the old barn just 
beyond the straightaway boundary. 

Following are the scores of the match entitled: 


But We'll Never Shoot This Any More. 
Team match, 25 targets, 25 birds: 


Targets: 
ps) EERE ET ee ern 4. ape 1111311111011111011110111—22 
Ouimby .. . -0911111100010011111101101—16—38 


Keller -1001001100111111111010011—16 


- -1100011010111110111001101—16—32 


1222*202220 5222 12)2212*21—18 

‘ae 

. -0222220202202022022221202— 
202*020022202121222*022*0—15—32 

Banks’ team, 73; Keller’s team, 64. 

Han cap. 10 birds, $5, three moneys, Rose system: 


Morfey, 30.......... 2222222222—10 Keller, 27........... 

Capt Money, 30....2212222222—10 Waters, 27 ........ 2220*21112— 8 
H. Money, 29......2222220222-10 Koegel, 28 ..°...... 

WAGES. Be c2 -secicace 222212122210 WHassinger, 27....... 0212022100— 6 
Heikes, 31 ........ 2022221 


Trap at Hackensack River. 
Carlstadt, N. J., March 29.—Events Nos, 1 and 2 were 10-bird 


handicaps, entrance. Some of the birds were good, some 
ordinary. The weather was pleasant, with a 7 o’clock wind: 

No, 1: 
N ‘Apgar, 20.......1121211222—10 P W Reed, 28..... 1101022222— 8 
H Money, 29......<2112*12121— 9 Van, 26............. 1112220*31— 8 
H a a 8 











Fairmount, -1112222220— 9 
F Hall, 28...........1122220222— 9 
C F Lenone, 28....11*1101211— 8 


Miss-and-out, 28yds. : 
gee HeSich <..:....- ane teed 2212110—6 
ersey”  N. J.—On March 29 ex-Supervisor John Henry 
J ood of old-time — shooters ar New Jersey, when 
pigeons from the trap had a chance for life, and ‘skill and ac- 
curacy caunted instead of the rem ciless system, has re- 
miface iness, ving ut up a com- 
her bank Fa ac! ae —_ 
guous snipe an shing 
house and traps. to his many 


old q 
goaae It was a very pleasant affair, though there was not 
one, f° a certain extent to a 


yndburst, 
the Cobweb Se tit. and Robert 
man 


between Wm. 
J Packard, and 
As it was a match for $500 





consider- 


a side, the largest individual race of the season, and co e 
it is said, 


able money changed ds in the result, some $2,000, 
was wagered before the match commenced. , 

Packard won easily, we understand, Cashau being away off, 
Score 39 to 28, 

We arrived a littie late, and found the first sweep under way. 
It did seem ‘good and like old times to meet the old boys, and we 
were most cordially greeted. The Count, the same erect martial 
figure of years ago, but with mustache and goatee decidedly 
whitened, still shoots: well, and we were pleased to see how he 
held his gun well down until the bird was on the wing. That 
is sportsmanlike, and he was the only one that we noticed did 
it.» His score under such circumstances is the best. Frank Hall, 
Neaf Apgar and young Money were of course well to the front. 
The birds were not a fast lot, only two or three showing any 





O. R. DICKEY, 186, 


great celerity in rising or getting away. The Supervisor must 
do better if he wants to draw the old reliables. 

Wanda would not get mad, and we think the gun stock too 
long for her to shoot quick. We have seen her do much better. 
The opening was a success; the chowder was excellent and 
amp'e; the attendance all that could be asked. 

We bope for a go'den future in Capt, Outwater’s new venture 
as host. JacoBstaFF. 


Packard vs. Cas*au. 


March 30.—The match between Mr. W. Cashau and R. L. Pack- 
ard was shot at Morfey’s grounds, at Lyndhurst, N. J., on March 
30. The conditions were $500 a side, Cashau standing at 30yds., 
Packard at 27. This was really a most disastrous arrangement, for 
Cashau, as 30yds. on Morfey’s grounds, with his fast straightaway 
birds, is about the same as 32yds. on ordinary grounds. Cashau 
had 6 dead. out, which also is a feature of the 30yd. mark, if one 
is not a shooter of extra quickness. 

The old barn close by the boundary straightaway affords a most 
attractive haven for wounded or missed birds, and perched on the 
roof, they act as decoys for the birds flying from the traps. 


oe 
‘ 


THOMAS A. MARSHALL, 1897. 


There are very few incomers. Following is the score, with flights, 
traps, etc.: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


542138424142294144215525142 
W Cashaus, 9.022203 922210 122199200010 -15 
Sieesrecasperiteesr sates. 
7% **#0220200*1010%1022291263-18-1 
11412954224838249454216564153 
RL Packard, 919281901) 2 12022010020202 3) o_o 
1524282542492185122384315 
G231032010593 1008 211109 ¥o~19-99 





Two 10-bird sweeps followéd, 10 ‘birds, $5, three moneys, Rose 
system, points 6, 3 and 1: 








RE isin cee un cu ceaaeoneee 30.. 

COR I nn BEA cvdctce scents «quia 0020120222— 6  27..0100112012— 6 
Schortemeier, 29 .......6.0seseeee* 2220022122— 8 29. .0120222201— 7 
IND ico cen ven ondacuh nities 2222072°00-— 5° en en sveess 
CM. SE sos code ns dash tupeseynen 2022202220— 7 27. .*220212012— 7 
Packsaed, MB 15508 Wias ci. obit wee 2200200010— 4 ee ee even, 
Samebanes Bie vines ba sedas «cs cate ..0712100111— 6 =. 26. .000w 

ieee UN ecko has on cibpnsat ae ..-2100111211— 8. 28..11*2211101— 8 
H Money. 29. .1221211112—10 
Apgar .. tee ae 28. .2202222222— 9 
Wawtdla.: «dine occecasosens 26. .2100112020— 6 


In a_ miss-and-out h followed, five entries, $2, Harold 
Money killed 8 and won alone. 


Centredale Gun Club. 


CenTreDALe, R. I., April 2.—Editor Forest and Siream: Our 
opening shoot, held yesterday, brought out twenty-five shooters. 
‘The day was pleasant enough, with the exception of a north- 
westerly wind, which blew right across the field, making the 
shooting .rather uncomfortable. Many visiting shooters were 
present, among them being Leroy, of Campello, Mass.; Walls, 
the genial secretary of ‘the Worcester Sportsman Club; Coffin, 
of Whitinsville, Mass; President Mils, of the Woonsocket Gun 
Club; also Leon Campbell, of the same club, and besides these 
visitors were most of the trap shots of the State. 

The remarkable shooting of Leroy won the admiration of all, 
setting a warm pace, with 49 straight, and finishing with 97 out 
of 100, which is a very good score in better weather conditions. 
When Leroy wasn’t shooting, he was talking Du Pont powder 
and Remington gun, trying to convince the boys that that was the 
combination that would win the American Handicap, and surely 
no one could have disputed that fact had they been there, watch- 
ing him smash targets with that quickness in which he easily 
excels. 

The handicap, which was the fifth event, had a large entry, and 
was won by Dr. Hammorid, with a clean score, of 25, over which 
the Doctor was highly elated. Mills was second with 22, including 


§ extra to shoot at. Bain and Richards ticd for third with 21. 
Root fourth with 18, and Griffith and Remington tied for fifth 
with 17. 

This handicap will be shot every two weeks until October. The 
prizes are gold medal, leather gun case, hunting suit, shooting 
b'ouse, 100 loaded shells. Powers’ cleaning rod, and 50 loaded 
shells. Winners of each shoot receive 5, 4, 3, 2, and 1 point. One 





E. D, FULFORD,§1898. 


having most number of points at end of season wins first prize, 
and so on. This was the first time we tried the five-trap system, 
und it worked well, until two of the chains around the pulleys 
broke, and then we used the magautrap. The scores: 








Events: oe se a eo 
Targets: 10 15 20 20 25 10 25 
GE 6 vg tat nd uals Sbs nc cctwtermlcdi@aes ves 10 15 20 18 24 1... 
Grifhth Che dal nnebinicvendedes 9HnHK BY 8s 
i SS ee eee 4. Ae es ee Oe eevee 
Hammond 8 16 10 2 
Campbell 9°15 122 12: 8 
SEIG “cc vccce 6 14 15 21 
EE diac. auth eb pcin'ds'n 0c oon 0 10 13 16 18 
REE hie ES athe vcd ncs o's hn? 2 
UE: pdices chibi ob rd eadier 0 il Ww .. 
Richards 3 15 21 
DG Sitch dunked Genasttchéee. conseueee we 9 11 16 
Francotte 16 13 12 
Mn cidade becedexsieeces 12 17 
DER sols de odes ie ke Ca’ cb Ne 18 18 
Remington 10 17 7 
ares ans ico tie ener 10 10 
Webster a ae eg 
Sweet ae hie ie oe eee as 
SE Rdareds A nrnenagrapale ta ideacasesdae cent Ger Tae a a a 
Event 7, 25 targets: Ames 6, Jackson 14, Riley 15, Tate 9 
Halding 7. ’ : 
N. F. Retner, Sec’y. 
Buffalo Audubon Gun Club. 
Burrato, N. Y., April 1.—In the contest for the Hebard 


trophy, George McArthur proved to be the winner at the Audubon 
Gun Club’s shoot to-day. He now has won it four times: 

His score was .26 out of 30, and with 3 added, a total of 29. 
_ Event No. 3 was the club’s badge shoot. C. S. Burkhardt won 
in Class A, T. B. Walker in Class B, and Porter in .Class C. 

Among the visitors was E. C. Bald, who tried his hand at the 
trigger and did remarkably well for a beginner, and H. S. Weller, 
of Utica. 

. D. Kirkover’s shooting was wonderful, as he scored 95 

out of 100 shot at, in spite of the heavy wind and snowstorm 
which prevailed: 


Events: 123 4 5 Events: 12346 

Targets: 1515 ***15 Targets: 1515 * ** 45 
A C Heinold...... 12 14 18 21:12 Reinecke .......... 12 81219 
E C Burkhardt.... 11 13 15 2611 Shuler ............. 6 11 13 23 9 
Walker ........... 6 6 202011 H_Hebard...... 14 10 19 20 12 
C S$ Burkhardt.... 13 14 20 23 10 J MONE ns ccennse 6 10 12 12 
Leuschner ........ 4 6 221910 C Sweet......... 17 
Crooks 9 12 12 23 OM at eiomieatin eee ra 
Johnson .. 8 $18 20 G P McArthur.... 10 1017 26 9 
Storey 12 21 EERE eee aes. 
Myers ... — HD Kirkover..... 15 14 23 .. 18 
Porter .. 21 Warren ........... 11 7... 2412 
Willis ..... 19 BWC Bal. sivie.ces oe © tte 
Talsma 23 
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Susyornep is a list of the competitors, with their handicaps, 
























































































Slows. Th y. k. m. $E RE ED Bee rit ¥3: 
number killed and missed; from the first ‘year, 1893, to the last, Hyland Wit.” Of OS at RIES Ae? SATS 24 2185 
ise, Z yland, W Hi...... 20 9 20 ee a we. bo 0 90 0b 6 Ohie Sue 

The letters y., km. under the different years indicate Haskell, J C - ee oe 
yprds. kills, misses. This gives a most comp.ete statistical history Hallowell, J j...... .. Sk ETE LAR ERE AI: PEP AOE 58 21 3 
the greatest of American shooting events. Harrison "J: pert ee? Sys2 © PR OR PH PERE WA 6 ua: 
0: ae me tees Ken oy we oo Bae 
CS a ws aero poets conn paet=—~ . Besgmaeen, o B.. Seente oo oo ve) 0 Ne AEM w 4k de 
A N yk. m.-y. Kk. m. fi $ km. y. k.m.y.k.m. Hassinger, Wm.. 26 23 2 
Apgar, West bik 30 13 3-3) 183 $0 21 1 30 23 2 POH eh oe ie sy ne BRE 
rue, Nee - 26193 ‘33 esas Hammond, Dr 3 oe ae 26 144 
Ambony, JE 2 Dh Be aa ABM Coe oar 
Applegate, 4 = we eee ee eee eee Bo M1 BAA Hochine Ce Bn : soe eee sist 
Aig CU or po Be B2 Heonewen @ is: viet Sos indo as eeie e.g 
Arangton, J M. PUL oa ma Hicks, Thos. senses oe © 20 os 6 we oe 6 be one oe ove Sue 
: Neder00R, F Gores ose eer eres os 8B BSBA Boe rise 5 he ah eee aie So eer : 
Droste ; : i i i ‘ss ost tae 223 27 25 9 Ireland WB: 28 33 e 08. . se © ef oe 
Vartiett, BA... 27103 28932 2% 134 -. TviM85 A Teossctcce - 31232 30241 ..... 2 22 28232 
Bennett, F ‘ Ts eS GS ; Ingersoll, W T...-. 2. Cae OED: Wee's as. Sa ante 
See WW. es So Cee ees ones, Jr BR TE ee ee ee teen 
Blaney, J R........ .. oo phone sper o ST BS 88 4 BBS JOO FIN Coens nin PURER ce og 2 os oe &: 00 699: 90 95% 
Bennett, Irby...... .. ot. bhlas- Et. 4%, ose ee 7 eae we Joy ee + tenes B38 so9 (9s aps. S¥, 98 6 
Burke, S$ D....... .. che eps ..ce tes BB, oe aoe te) Sens so ttees se eee cece e IBZ os a 
Burkhardt EC) Br 8 BT Bhd BTA JOM Chasnn sce e sees e anes oo ove BE BB oe oe » 
$ere, M Anserees ces oe cee trees SIME oe nee ness Fobmeue Be Mee te th one GE GSS wel o¥ > 7 us ..... 
Brown, H T....... .. nt ena, 09, on,0 MOMBS ce cos cn, Co : torres go os 26282 
Re erect ee a eee ee ee ae ee eG Kleinz, J Peveeceee oe . i + sos, B 68 ..... 
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Trap at Watson’s Park. 


Watson’s Fane, Burnside Crossing, Ill—March 31.—The fourth 
Montgomery Ward & Co. contest for badges was shot at Watson’s 
Park, Burnside Crossing sp-day. hite won medal No. 1 
by killing 15, and also No. by ae lon run of 
kills from the start. Dr. Shaw won ey by shooting 
out Searles and Wiley. Mr. Parker was the oa only and won 
third.. The scores: 


E S Riss, Ge ....ccavabhecctughtanssnctec cual 21 —I1 
O E Searles, 30.......... Eoendae anes es oes odayen —14 






willed 
Leffingwell . 
Dr Shaw.. 
White . 





Dec esshB Weld cocccvevccvee v 
BEAD: < coe bvrodsonporeed 1111120 Barnard 
TR: on be bu bbsdhvennin 1122120 Neal 


On March 29 nt oe Sollee wears coores were made at 25 
live birds: E. S. Br. Ca , Kirsher 15, Bingham 

22, Dr. Shaw 23, F. bet oe cat a of 30, & W. Budd 20 out of 30; 
Parker je of 15, Neal 14 out of 15, Brown 12 out of 15, Graham 

out o 

March 29, practice at 25 birds: E. S. Rice 17, F. Gilbert 22, 
Kirsher 21, W. Budd 22, L. Stewart 15 straight. On this 
Messrs. Fisher and Feigenspan shot a match at 26 live birds, 
— B ee 21 the latter 24, 

March 27, Fred Gilbert, in a Kea shoot, at Watson’s 
Park, killed $1 out of 82; March 28 Gi killed 26 out of ®; Dr. 
Shaw 25 out of 30. 

On March 29, at Watson’s Park, 25 ae Pr man, E: S, Graham 
and E, E. Neal shot a race against A. S See and J. H. 
Amberg. Scores: Graham 21, Neal 20; total Amberg 19, 
Kleinman 23; total 42, 
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Teap at Allentown, 


premaveien, Pe. Ape i Rao are the scores of the hand: 
cap shoot at Duck , March 90. It was attended” by 


SS ok conten etheseees every town in the val’ The 
weather was perfect for the conte” Co Wait oad sadheiaare 


made. The exciting event of the da the’! live-bird oa . 
which commenced a ° i th. aay wage a was 
awarded the gold Sie 

follows: 


No, 4 J Johnson 3 Fen Copper 9, Harty Coldren 8, L. 
Wo live’ birds each: Fen Cooper 6, Harry Coldren 9, L. 
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Confabulations of the Cadi.—XVIL 
Pooling of Interests. 


Tue Cadi and Moke arrived early on the grounds on the morn- 
ing of the second day, to the end that they might have everything 
perfected. so far as they were able to do so, thereby avoiding 
many of the unpleasant and unprofitable incidents of the day 
before. They had learned the lesson that, if the machinery breaks 
down or stops, the revenue is impaired accordingly. 

The Cadi looked rather worn and passe. He was very much 
fatigued at the end of the previous day, and Hopie Jane in 
consequence was more than ordinarily alarmed for his safety, 
in so much so that, as he sat lolling in his easy chair, she found 
it necessary to heat and administer two large pitclferfuls of cider 
to him, after which he, with seeming reluctance, ate a hearty 
supper, then took a stiff dose of morphine and slept well through 
the night. 

“Before we begin, good Moke,” said the Cadi, “let us sit our- 
selves down and rest a while, for I am weary.” 

“Weary!” commented Moke in surprise, “why the day has not 
yet begun, and you have done nothing yet to make you weary.” 

“It makes me weary to think of work, my good friend. Men 
of ‘a gross fiber never have these finer feelings concerning phys- 
ical or mental effort. Even with them, work is entirely an ac- 
quired habit. No. sensible man, according to my view, ever was 
born with’ an instinet for work. I would do violence to my 
convictions if I asserted that I liked to work. But now that we 
are committed to the labors of this day, will you tell me what 
plans you have made for conducting the live-bird shooting, and 
thus we may proceed quickly and understandingly?” saying which 
the good Cadi stretched himself at length on a bench with much 
apparent contentment, 

“We have formed a number of plans for the day, and [ think 
that we should make a little money if they work all right. You 
know that we will have almost an entirely different crowd here 
to-day, only one or two of the target shooters of yesterday being 
live-bird shooters also. Five of our own club members have 
agreed to shoot the live-bird programme clear through and pool 
the results. They are pretty fair shots, and as I will do the 
handicapping myself, I will see that = are not placed too far 
back.” 

“If you were to keep in mind that you could also place some 
of the visitors well back, it would also assist somewhat,” said 
the Cadi, with a most benevolent expression. 

“Certainly, certainly,” Moke acquiesced. “But we've a pretty 
safe advantage in another way. Each one of our men will know 
which trap will be pulled when he goes to the score.” 

“Oh, yes; I see,” said the Cadi, now showing signs of anima- 
tion. “I suppose the puller will move the rope of the trap that 
is to be pulled as our man goes to the score, and the wrong 
rope for the others if they should happen to suspect anything 
preconcerted.”’ ; 

“N-N-N-No; No,” replied Moke, with much rising emphasis, 
“that would not do with the talent which will be here to-day. 
They would detect it in a short while. We have arranged a better 
method. The trapper scratches his head with one finger, or two 
or five, which correspondingly indicates which trap will be pulled; 
one of. our party stands well away to one side from the trapper 
and grasps the railing with one hand, showing one finger, gr two 
or five, thus repeating the signal, though it is not visible to 
those who are not in the pool. Great idea, isn’t it?” Both 
rubbed their hands together and chuckled merrily. 

““Who are the members of our club who will shoot?” queried 
the Cadi. 

“Why, Catawauler Tityrus, Sure Thing Twist, Divide Always, 
Fatty Sliver and Long Green have all. pledged themselves to 
come, and a number besides are in the pool financially, although 
these mentioned, our best ones, will do the shooting. We should 
with this combination win everything in sight.” 

Just then a farm wagon drove up with several crates of birds for 
the club. Most of them were dull and weak. This the Cadi 
noted and commented upon. He intimated that Moke should 
have secured good birds. 

“Cadi,” exclaimed Moke, with some impatience, “these birds 
cost quite a sum less than would first-class birds or even better 
birds.. We save good money on the first cost. More of these 
birds will be killed than would be if they were first-class, and 
we therefore will have more dead birds to sell, so that, with 
poor birds, we catch the profits going and coming. Then again, 
when we get a really good bird, we can have the puller spring 
it on some of the strangers within the gates, and thus we have 
a competition which is conducted in a really intelligent man- 
ner.” Moke closed his left eye and rubbed the side of his 
nose with his forefinger as he looked at the Cadi, who smiled 
responsively and seemed to be quite satisfied that all was for 
the best. 

The shooters soon began to arrive, and entries were made in 
the first event, 15 birds, $10 entrance, birds extra. 

It is a peculiar feature of live-bird shooting that the shooter 
is nervously keyed up to a much higher pitch and feels alto- 
gether different from what he does when shooting targets. He first 
of all stands at the score alone, and has the center of the stage 
as it were for the time being, whereas in target shooting his 
individuality is lost in that he is but one of a squad. Then 
there is a different emotion when prepared to shoot at some- 
thing which is actually alive from that which one feels when 
shooting at inanimate things. 

Thus when Rooney, one of the target shooters, went to the 
score, his knees were weak and shaky. He had to brace and 
stiffen himself to conceal his trepidation and to steady himself 
for the shot. He got a bird from No. 3 trap and killed it 
with the first barrel nevertheless. As he turned from the score, 
his face wore the happy look which may be seen on the faces 
of sleeping babes which are dreaming of angels. 


Refereeing Without Thinking. 

Sure Thing was next. He got a hot incomer from No. 1 
trap, shot behind it with the first barrel, and, making the same 
error in part with the second, shot one leg and a part of the tail 
off, which fell two or three yards away, precisely on the boundary. 
The bird continued on its flight and disappeared in the blue 
horizon. The mangy dog, which acted as retriever, galloped 
about frantically, and barked sharply at every jump. 

“Dead bird!” said Moke, who was refereeing. 

Immediately there were angry protests from every side. “Lost 
bird!” “Lost bird!” “Where are your eyes, man?” etc., etc., 
were shouted. ; 

“Easy, friends,” said Moke, as he raised his hand to impose 
silence. “I am conscientiously refereeing this shoot under the 
rules, and under the rules that bird is a dead bird.” 

“You're crazy,” said Rooney. “A bird which flies away before 





our very eyes cannot possibly be a dead bird.” 
“Perhaps you may know more about it than the rules,” re: 
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torted Moke. “But when I say that the bird is dead and have 
the rules to back me, I consider that it is useless to talk further 
over the matter.” 

“Show us the rule!” 
patiently. 

“All right; since you insist,” Moke replied. He pulled a small 
booklet from his pocket and read as follows: ‘“‘ ‘Should any por- 
tion of the bird be on the line or touching it, such bird shall 
be declared a dead bird and shall be scored as such.’ Do 
you see that leg and tail feathers exactly on the line. Aren’t 
they a portion of the bird? If they are a portion of the bird, 
then the rule is very explicit~the bird must be scored dead.” 

“But the rules means that che bird is lying on the line, part 
within and part without,” objected several. : 

“Then why doesn’t the rule say so?” Moke retorted. “On 
the contrary, it says if any portion of the bird is on the boundary 
line. Now, a portion of that bird is on the line, and that portion 
you will admit is dead. Even if I were to violate the rule and say 
the bird was lost, it would not be true, for here is this portion of 
it on the ground before us, and it is certainly dead. A part of 
the bird has been saved, so it is not all lost.” 

“But ‘portion’ means a part of the whole bird in its entirety,” 
objected Rooney, strenuously. 

“Isn’t a ‘portion’ the same also when it is removed,” retorted 
Moke. “When you order a ‘portion’ of roast beef, do you expect 
the waiter to bring you the whole carcass of the ox? I believe 
myself that the bird is a lost bird, and that the rule meant to say 
so, but didn’t. But I can’t drag in my personal opinions into 
the matter, for I am too conscientious to do other than what 
the rules require, particularly when Sure Thing is a member 
of our club.” 

“If this kind of sure thing is going to continue, we'll quit,” 
said Rooney, and several eagerly added, “Yes, we will.” But 
they all continued shooting just the same. 

Fatty Sliver rocked easily sidewise to the score, as he shifted 
from right to left to catch his centers of gravity, which were 
wide apart. He shot his left barrel first and his second mis- 
fired. 

“Lost bird!” declared Moke. 

“What?” exclaimed several in unison. 

“Lost bird, if you must have a decision repeated before you 
can understand it!” replied the referee. 

“Probably you find that in the rules?” commented Rooney, who 
also wished to be sarcastic, 

“Certainly, of course I do,” Moke replied, “and to save a 
long and tiresome discussion such as we had a while ago, I 
will at once read the rule to you;” whereupon he read it as 
follows: ‘“ ‘If the shooter’s gun misfires with the right barrel, and 
he does not fire the second barrel, he shall be allowed another 
bird.’ Now you will observe, gentlemen, that it was Fatty’s 
right barrel which missed, ahd as there was only another barrel 
that must necessarily have been his second, which he fired. It 
is true that he technically fired his second barrel first, as it is 
also true that it: was his right which misfired. The right being 
first under the rules, the wrong barrel was first in fact. Therefore 
it is a lost bird.” 

“But ‘right barrel’ means first barrel,” objected several. 

“The framers of these rules knew the difference between a 
first barrel and a right barrel. If they had meant it as you say 
they would have so said. I am further convinced that I am right 
because of the caption to the rule,-namely, ‘Misfires with Right 
Barrel.’ If a shooter shoots his second barrel first under my ruling 
he does so at his peril,” and Moke glared at the throng which 
gathered about him. 

“All right,” retorted Rooney. ‘“We might as well go and shoot, 
for it is a fruitless task attempting to drum any sense into your 
head.” 

“Wait a bit,” exclaimed Fatty. “I protest the decision on the 
ground that the referee exceeded his authority and had no right 
whatever to make the decision exceping by implication. Rule 
2, entitled ‘Duties of Referee,’ declares that the referee shall 
see that the traps are properly set at the beginning of the match 
and kept in order to the finish, and kept properly filled; and on 
request he must test cartridges for improper loadirig. There is 
nothing more. That is all allowed the referee in the way of 
duties. It is not your duty to referee, for the rules, having de- 
fined your duty, withhold what is not allowed. You simply 
look after the traps and loads.” 

“You are foolish,” retorted Moke. “I have it on good author- 
ity that any good referee can adjudicate well under these rules.” 

“The rules are good rules,” replied Fatty. “But the fact that 
a good referee could adjudicate properly under them is outside 
the issue. Such a referee could act well under any other rules 
or no rules at all. That plea is a begging of the question. Whether 
a referee could or could not do certain things has no bearing 
on inaccuracies of statement, loose construction and redundant 
clauses. The imperfections are there, just the same, regardless of 
who is referee.” 

“The matter is no longer before the referee. It is already settled. 
Next man to the score,” and Moke looked far from pleased with 
his job. 

Long Green stepped to the score with a pump gun. He was 
unfortunate in having a misfire when he pulled the trigger for his 
first shot. He handed the gun to the referee, as the rules require. 
Moke saw that the hammer was down, and he promptly decided 
that it was a misfire. 

“That will not do,” said Long Green, by way of protest. “You 
are a great stickler for observing the rules, and the rule on this 
point is as follows: ‘Whenevér a cartridge misfires, the shooter 
must on no account open his gun, but shall hand it to the referee 
for his inspection, and it shall be the referee’s duty to try both 
triggers without having previously opened the gun for the purpose 
of cocking it.” Now I insist that you pull both triggers on that 
repeater, as the rule requires, It states ‘whenever,’ and this is 
one of the whenevers.” 

“But there is only one trigger on this gun, and you are trying 
therefore to exact an impossibility,” Moke replied. 

“The rules are there, it is so in them, and we expect you to work 
according to them,” was the retort. 

“But misfires are provided for in case of repeaters,” 
Moke. 

“Not at all,” rejoined Green. “When the brass shell pulls away 
from the paper, or when the extractor fails to extract, the rule 
allows another bird; but there is no mention whatever of 3 mi» 
fire.” 

“Weil, then, I allow another bird, because the extractor failed 
to extract,” replied Moke promptly. 

“But I did not pump the action,” said: Green. 

“That is not the issue at all. The extractor is the subject, not 
you. Now, the extractor either extracted or it did not. It did 
not. It therefore failed. The matter is settled. Another bird.” , 

“Green shot and grassed his bird neatly. 

Divide Always was the next man at the score. His bird was 
wing-broken, and dropped reat the’ boundary. The dog rioted 
around in a senseless attempt to locate it, hut failed, 


“Show us the rule!” cried several, im- 


answered 
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“Call that dog in!” cried Moke, in a peremptory voice to the 
handler. Turning then to Divide, he said, “You have just two 
minutes in which to gather that bird.” Divide placed his gum . 
on the platform and was starting hastily for the bird, when Moke 
exclaimed, “Hold on! You can’t go for that bird till the dog 
comes in to his handler.” The dog meantime was running 
about lawlessly, entirely disobedient, and it was quite five minutes 
before the handler could get him in hand. “Lost bird!” ruled 
Moke. 

“Lost nothing,” exclaimed Divide, excitedly. “I have been 
studying the rules myself, and this is what governs the ‘case: 
‘Then , as soon as the dog has returned to his handler, the shooter, 
or some person designated by him, shall go to gather the bird, 
and the time limit of two minutes shall commence from the 
time the dog returned to its handler.’ ” 

“That seems very sound, it is true,” admitted Moke, “but I was 
‘working on the clause which precedes that one, which is as 
follows: ‘Where a dog is used for retrieving birds, if the dog can- 
not locate the bird, the time lim shall not be considered to 
have commenced until the referee has directed the handler of the 
dog to call the dog in.’” 

“Well, which clause governs?” queried Divide. 

“Give it up,” replied Moke. 

“I should, however, presume that the clause you read governs 
the matter, but if so of what use at all is the other clause?” 

When at length it came Rooney’s turn again he dropped his bird 
near the dead line. The bird was hard hit in the body, but was 
still vigorous, and if the dog rushed upon it, it would to a cer- 
tainty flutter out. It was weakening as every second passed. 
Rooney, observing this, stood at the score, and neither turned 
nor opened his gun. 

“Why don’t you order the dog sent to retrieve?” demanded 
Moke, impatiently. 

“That’s entirely my affair,” was the retort. “I am only taking 
my rights under the rules. I want that bird to die before I call 
for the dog.” 

“T will order him sent myself if yon do not do so immediately,” 
said Moke, with some asperity. 

“That. is entirely outside of your authority. The shooter has 
the authority in this case. Look at the rules and learn all of 
them instead of a part!” said Rooney, saucily. , 

Moke read as follows: “ ‘The shooter after firing must call 
“Man” or “Dog”; should he fail to do so, the opening of his 
gun shall be considered as a signal by the handler to let the dog 
go.” ” 

“In that case,” said Rooney, 
my gun before the dog is sent for the bird. 

I feel that that bird cannot fly.” 


Generosity. 

At the end of the day the home talent had most of the money, 
which had been put up, and a jolly good time beside. Several 
had lost some money, but Rooney was “broke.” He had not a 
cent left. In this strait, he went to the Cadi and asked for a 
loan; but the good Cadi, whatever might be his inclination, was 
never in a position to loan money. 

But there is a beautiful trait among the fraternity of trap-shooters, 
which is that a stranded brother who has lost his money is sure 
to receive sufficient assistance to insure his return to his domicile, 
or at least from the shooters’ vicinity. There was a little running 
around dnd private talking one with another, and after a while 
a railroad. man, who was present, was prevailed upon to furnish 
him a pass and get him out of the country. 

I trust that the wise and gentle reader will excuse the apparent 
egotism displayed in the use of the personal pronoun, which 
I find to be more or less essential at this juncture. I thought 
that.a bit of spirited poetry, apropos of the generosity of trap- 
shooters toward each other under circumstances similar to those 
aforementioned, would give a touch of color and sweetness to this 
noble trait, but, rake my memory over as carefully as I would, 
I could not find anything even remotely worthy of so delicate 
association. In this dilemma, I turned to our Editor-in-Chief, 
Mr. C. B. Reynolds, and asked his advice on this point, with a 
feeling of certainty that I was thereby in a fair way to save the 
day. After glancing over the MS. in a nonchalant manner for 
a few moments, he assured me that the matter was one in which 
the poetry was necessarily made to order to secure a proper fit, 
as nothing in the regular stock would serve with just precision: 
then he asked me directly: “Why do yon not write the needed 
poetry yourself?” 

I confessed that I had tried some years ago, but did not meet 
with the encouragement which filigree work in words deserved. 
“Well,” he remarked, “the writing of poetry in general is diffi- 
cult, if it be good; but writing poetry which is good enough for 


this is easy. I will assist you myself.” Thereupon he calmly 
wrote, off-hand, as follows: 


The Golden Rule. 
(In its application to Coon Hunting.) 


A sportsman true from Kalamazoo 
A-cooning came to the Kanakakee; 


” 


“you will please wait till I open 
I will open it when 


For there, ’twas told, the creatures grew, 
A flock of coons to every tree. 


But lost in the mazes of Kankakee, 
He began to boohoo for Kalamazoo; 


And since he’d spent his very last V, 
Unable to quiet his hullabaloo, 


They shipped him free from Kankakee— 
Deadheading him through to Kalamazoo. 


“For,” said the benevolent Kankakeeans, 
And this they wrote to the Kalamazooans, 


“As we'd have you-uns do to we-uns, 
The same should we-uns do to you-uns.” 


Bernarp Waters. 
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Hell Gate Gun Club. : 


New York, March 29.—The monthly shoot of the Hell Gate 
Gun Club was held at Dexter Park, L. I., on March 28. Despite 
the beastly weather, thirty-eight members and three guests faced 
the traps. The birds were a lot, and a strong incoming 
wind made them very erratic in their flight. c 

At the last meeting of the club, heid at their headquarters, 
1355: Amsterdam avenue, the president, John H. Voss, was pre 
sented with a diamond charm, as a recognition for his long suc- 
cessiul management of the club, and his good fellowship. A good 
old sociable time wound up the evening or rather night. 
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New Utrecht Gun 1Club. 
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Brooklyn Gun Club. 


i d. 
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Oceanic Rod and Gun Club. 


k, L. I., April 3.—The Oceanic Rod and Gun 
eee “seguler bi-weekly shoot on the first day of this 
week. The weather was not very favorable for making high scores, 
a stiff breeze and snow squalls quite frequently prevailing. Scores 
are as follows: 
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Catchpole Gun Club. 


March 30.—Herewith are the scores made at a 


Joucott, N. Y. 
a held by the Catchpole Gun Club, March 30. The 
programme consisted of twelve events, a total of 145 targets. 
There was a good attendance, several well-known shots from 
Rochester, Fulton, Sodus and Sterling being sent. 
Targets were thrown from the magautrap. vent 10 was at 5 
pairs and 10 singles: 
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St. Louis Shooting Association. 


New York, April 1—Editor Forest and Stream: As you have 
already announced: to your readers, the E. C. cup, ¢mblematic 
of the inanimate target championship of the world, will be con- 
tested for in open competition at the Missouri State shoot, to be 
held at St. Louis, May, 16-20, under the auspices of the St. Louis 
Shooting Association. 

When the St. Louis Shooting Association first requested the 
American E. C. & Schultze Gun Powder Co. to place this cup 
in open competition at its tournament, the secretary of the 
Association, Mr. H. B. Collins, asked me, in the event of the 
above company favorably considering the request, to forward to 
him a cotiple of photographs of the cup. The other day I 
mailed him the photographs, and received his acknowledgment 
through the courtesy of Mr. Herbert Taylor in the following letter, 
which I take to be of sufficient interest to the shooting public to 
fae eo in your publication: 1(The letter is dated St. Louis, 

arc’ -). 

“I beg to acknowledge :the receipt of your recent favor; also 
two photographs of the cup. The photographs have excited 
unusual interest among the sportsmen who have seen them, and 
have been of material assistance to us in the way of preparing 
a design for a beautiful cup, which has been given to this Asso- 
ciation by the St. Louis Republic. 

“I do not intend to convey the idea that the design has been 
copied in the slightest detail, as this new cup is a loving cup, 
with a picture of a trap-shooter at the score in half relief. The 
cost of the cup will be between $700 and $800, and will be em- 
blematic of St..Louis’ open for all contest at live birds. The 
conditions have not been ve settled, but they will probably 
follow the rules governing the msas City Star cup, which, as 

ou know, is now the property of Mr. J. A. R. Elliott, and no 
onger subject to competition. 

“We are out of the woods now in regard to our tournament; 
—_ money is assured; programme mapped out and adopted, 
and arrangement of grounds completed. We have now to execute 
the mechanical work, and will open up on May 15 the best and 
largest tofirnament ever held in the country, given by amateurs 
for amateurs, and for the love of the sport. Not barring any class 
of men, yet making it possible for the 80 per cent. man to shoot 
through the programme. 

“We seek to attain these results by adopting the Rose system 
of division of moneys, and making the man who can only break 
11 out of 15 or 15 out of 20 transact a little business with the 
cashier at the end of the day. It is one of the pleasant features 
of a tournament, that little interview with the man in the box 
office. When you say ‘Please settle up with me,’ and when 
you stick that money down in your jeans, it comes as near warm- 
ing the cockles of the amateur’s heart as anything in the world. 

“We are going to try and make it pleasant for most everybod 
except the 95 per cent, man. He will have to be content wit 
modest winnings as compared with the old times, when little 
amateur tournaments paid one or two shooters $100 or $200 per 
day, and when everybody else was loser. 

“A man at our tournaments if he shoots like a house afire can 
make money; an average shot will more than pay his expenses, 
and the man that plays in hard luck cannot lose very much. 

“The Association adds a large amount of money. Tust think 
of it! $30 added to the 15-bird events, and $35 to the 20-bird 
events. Think how many targets that will buy! And we take 
out only 2 cents for targets! It’s a losing proposition on the 
face of it for the Association. We do not have the support 
that has been given to tournaments in the past by manufacturers. 

“Let me add in conclusion that if any tournament is deserving 
of a large attendance this one surely is. If any plan for runnin 
a tournament will bring the amateur from his hiding place, an 
put the sport on a proper basis, we believe that we have found 
the right way to do it. fi 

“The few evils which have crept into the sport we have tried 
to eliminate, and if we do not succeed in making this tournament 
in May at St. Louis the best one from all points of view that 
was ever given, why, we just don’t know how.” 

The above letter from Mr. Taylor speaks for itself, and shows 
how hard the St. Louis Shooting Association is working to 
make its tournament a success. 

Epwarp Banks. 





Boston Gun Club, 


WeLiInGTON, Mass., March $1—The Boston Gun Club held 
its final shoot in first "99 series Wednesday, March 29, and the 
most noticeable feature of the afternoon was a gale of wind that 
beat the record for velocity and general depravity. The little 
coterie of shooters aboard the usual train were partially prepared 
for an interesting seance with the targets upon viewing the white- 
caps and rolling billows of the adjacent river from car windows, 
and later, while shooting, the suri could easily be seen dashing 
high on the banks of the same stream, as it narrowly winds in front 
of the club house some 500yds. away. It was truly a picnic, and 
the kind of a picnic where nobody improved on former scores, and 
all but the 2lyds. shooter succumbed to the inevitable and would 
prefer the scores not to be printed. Either Mr. Leroy’s load had 
a knack of reaching the right place at the right inetant or he just 
fooled the targets by smashing them so quickly that the breeze 
was beaten at its own game. 

His quick execution was v noticeable, and once or twice 
it was found necessary to remind him that it would be just as well 
to allow the target a slight start. y ‘ 

The prize winners and scores are given at the conclusion of this 
report. Mr. Woodruff is now the fortunate possessor of a B. G. C. 
watch charm, just beating out Gordon and Miskay by one target. 
The scores are not so high as in previous series, principally because 
of so many stormy Wednesdays. One week was mis entirely 
on account of it being impossible to shoot; this narrowed the 
fourteen shoots to thirteen, and of these six best scores were 
selected for prize total. The’ five best scores counted for the 
two, or, rather, four team prizes. Regardiess of the weather, the 
shoots have been well attended, and a great deal of pleasure and 
practice derived from the afternoon meetings. The new series 
will cover the months between now and shore bird season; and 
given more favorable shooting conditions, the scores should 
show much improvement. 

Scores as follows: 





Events: 1234667 8 9101112 
Targets: 10 10 8p 10 10 et 10 10 10 10 
Gordon, 17 ....... 5 8 $ii 037465 
Miskay, 18 .......... 673 6345768 4 
Leroy, 21 .... 87510 73 4109775 
Woodruff, 17 6726363867657 
Bryan, 18 6626728344 6.... 
DEMONS DE. cccpneccdsosecbepocespugee, BAI tte. ae 00 baba 00: 4h. 06 
Leonard, 16 ..... qsccescesdoesyesnentl wD ae eS ae a ao 
Andre, 16 ........ édvodbdeceves Scted SF OLD sos de do bb de 00 60 
Nowelle, 16 .........0+ svooucse - 832234640464 7.. 
Driver, 15 ........- sb senesced Sasne © BD we.cp ce, Orn b0.4P o0..00 00 
Horace, 18 ......sseeeeee cesetes we es ee ee KY ee 
Puck, 30 .......... ccseesecsodXdbbes'siab'es S'S RULE 4 S88 
Henry, 14 ......-cse008 cbscdecdes ores We oc! ee ve So tee Be bebe; B oe 


Events 1, 4, 5, 8 and 11, known angles; 2, 6, 9 unknown; 11, the 
same, use of both barrels; 3 and 7, pairs; 10, reverse. 

Final contest, individual, in winter prize series, 21 targets—10 
known, § unknown and 3 pairs: 





Leroy, 21 .... seeves-0001111111—7 10011-3 10 11 10-4—14 
Bryan, 18 .. 11001111017 011002 01 01 103-12 
Miskay, 18 01000110115 «101013: 11-10 10-412 
Woodruff, 0100010001 1111-5 + = 11:00 10-311 
Gordon, 17 . 0110001010—4 011114 10 1v 00—2—10 
Leonard, 16 0110-3 ‘11:10 00—-3—10 
Nowelle, 16 11010001116 111014 - 00 00 00—0—10 
Horace, 18 .0011010111-6  00110—2 00 10 10—2—10 
PWG. BO oles scesciustiou’ 01001001014 00011-2110 00 10—-2— 8 


Final contest, team match, 40 targets—10 known, and 10 unknown 
each shooter; distance handicap: 


Gordon ......sseeeeeveesesseseed 1111—10 =: 4110111101— 8—18 
Woodruff .......+++00e- 0111011111— 8 +=—-0111101100—- 6-14-32 
Leroy ....e-seeceeeeres --1IM1111911—10—-1911111110— 9—19 

c 10100011— 001 1 


Li TD ccc ccccesevvess 3— 6-28 
Mi cccececcsecces 0110110001— 5 »=—-0111010111— 7—12 


Winners and scores of series: 
Oodruff, first ....cccccecccccssccccccesseeelS 18 16 15 15 15-97 
& “*- 16 16 15 15-96 





daa deptcomanien 16 13. 1596 
Fone a HE Be 
Leonard, sixth ..........++ 15 3 10 1% 
Willoens, seventh s0ecs.ictchsciciescceees MO. 88, 58 2. OE 


Winning t scores: 

nye gon + Seat 32 32 32 30—160 
Miskay and Williams..............-.......+--38 32 28 27 23-143 
The Wi 4 


being the first shoot, and continues until ‘uly. * 


Tyrone (Pa.) Gun Club. 


--Atrooxa,Pa., April 1.—Editor- Forest and Stream: Please insert 
under trap-shooting fixtures the dates May 26-27 for a target tour- 
nament by the. Tyrone. !’a., Gun Club. The shoot will be held 
on their remodcled grounds on Park avenue. The present re- 
organization is a new one, and is starting out in a flourishin 
condition. At a recent meeting the following officers.were elected: 
President, William L. Llicks; Vice-President, F. L. Berkstresser; 
Secretary, Daniel D. Stine; Captain, L. B. Blair. Board of Di- 
rectors: P. J. Trego; William G. Gipple, Marry Grazier, David 
H.. Haagen and H. A. Gripp. 

A number of these men have been attending the shoots at 
Altoona and other surrounding towns, ahd have proven them- 
selves stayers from start to finish. They deserve encouragement 
by the older clubs, and it is to be hoped that a large’ attendance 
will greet them on these dates, The programme will be an- 
nounced later. 

March 31.—At a peace shoot to-day some members of the 
Altoona Rod and Gun Club made the following scores under 
very unfavorable conditions: 

Events: 


6 6 
Targets: 


7 8 9 
10 10 10 
2 4 


4 


2s 


. 
. 
. 


CIM + COm 


tom? > > moms 





> Bocom: 


10 
UU scnonsathapeteseansteoee vio se Bee ce | 
EE Shasvilpeiedeeteeskseethsee sexe ce 6 eb 96 
Forney ..... . . 


Patterson ... 





oe 


2 


* els congs Ss oom: 


e's 
* Oe 
. 


se se. © 
G. G. Zerz. 


Lane vs. Steeger. 

Warter.oo, Ia., March 29.—A live-bird match was shot on the 
grants of the Waterloo Gun Club to-day between Messrs. 

enry Steege, of Waterloo, and Mr. J. A. Lane, of Marshalltown. 
The conditions were 50 birds each, — rise. The purse was 
$100. Dr. W. B. Kibbey, of Marshalltown, was referee. The 
match evoked great interest, and was witnessed by a large number 
of spectators. 

Lane shot an L. C. Smith 1-gauge gun, using U. M. C. 
smokeless 3in. shells, loaded by himself with 3%drs. of Du Pont 
smokeless powder and 1%oz. No. 6 shot in the second barrel. 
Steege shot his Lefever Seange gn with Winchester Leader 
shells, factory-loaded, 3%drs. of Du Pont powder and 1%oz. of No. 
7% shot in first barrel, and 1%oz. No. 7 in second. 

A high wind blew across the i from left to right, and this 
may have had some effect on the score, which, however, is 
considered remarkable for amateurs. The scores were: 

H Steege ........ 2212021112211202%0222212221000122221202120122**2*1—38 
LA ULane.....0¢ 222222022022222222022*220220221 1221222200222222222—42 


Kibbey and Mr. Larie Go to New York shortly to shoot in the 
Grand American Handicap. 

Waterloo gunners are iuvited to a tournament to be held at 
Marshalltown in May. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Artificial Limbs. 


Mr. A. A. Marks, of 701 Broadway, New York, sends us his 
“Treatise on Artificial Limbs, with Rubber Hands and Feet.” 
Its 630 pages and 80v illustrations give a revelation of the wonder- 
ful perfection Mr. Marks has attained in the making of arms and 
hands, and legs and feet, and thus restoring to thousands of 
maimed men and women practical substitutes for the limbs they 
have lost. The purpose of the Treatise is thus set forth: 

“An effort has been made to parallel every possible case ot 
amputation and deformity of the extremities, or so nearly so as to 
convey with distinctness the methods that are to be adopted for 
their correction. Any person who is maimed in leg, arm, foot 
or hand will be able to find a case almost identical with his own, 
and to learn how such case was prothetically treated. It is to 
be hoped that this book will dispel that gloom which naturally 
comes to one on whom misfortune has placed its baneful hand. 

“To ay persons the life of a cripple is a blighted existence. 
The loss of a leg or an arm is a sore bereavement, but the time 
has arrived when remedial measures are so effective that the loss 
of a limb is to be regarded as a minor misfortune, not as serious 
as the impairment of health or the loss of any one of the senses. 
What has been done car he done again. The thousands of limbless 
persons who have had their disabilities removed are but evidences 
that there is a bright future and an eeable compensation for 
every affliction that may happen to the hyman extremities.” 





The Rod and Gun, 


Tue hunting grounds and fishing streams of the two Virginias 
are among the most attractive to the true sportsman in the United 
States, not alone for the quality of game they offer, but also 
for their accessibility to the great cities of the East and West, 
the light tax they impose upon the purse, and the pleasure given 
an outing among Virginia mountains by their great scenic beauty 
and interesting historic assuciations. The circuit of fifty miles 
around Clifton Forge, which embraces Bath, Highland and Alle- 
ghany counties, and the great Virginia Springs Basin, is un- 

uestionably the best mountain deer region between the oe 
Mountains and the Adirondacks. Speckled trout abound in all 
the streams of both Highiand and ‘eghen counties, while bass 
are abundant in the Cow Pasture, in the Temes between Clifton 
Forge and Natural Bridge, and in the Greenbrier River, in the 
vicinity of Fort Spring and Alderson. But it must not be as- 
sumed that the field for sport in Virginia is confined to the 
mountain region, for upon Hampton Roads, at Old Point Comf 
the line may be dropped in salt water with infinite profit an 

leasure to the angler, who, while satisfying the fis! "s am- 
ition, breathes into his lungs that greatest of tonics, the ozone 
of the sea.—Adv. 





Western Boats. 


I nave just received the new boat catalogue of Dan Kidney & Son, 
of West De lere, Wis., and | am interested at seeing that this 
old firm builds a great many sorts of buats, canoes, launches, etc., 
besides the old reliable Green Bay duck boat. This latter craft 
is a staple all a Western country, and I question if 
we shall ever have a better model for marsh work. In these days 
of reviving interest in canoeing, it may be of interest for some 
fellow to know that Dan Kidney & Son make some very knowing 
looking smooth-shell canoes, both paddlers and sailing. 

* LOUGH. 





Berore long people will be turning their steps northward and 
eastward to fish for trov«, and later for salffon, and all th 
the summer others will be planning for the bi me hunt, to 
made in the One of the best-known regions for all this is the 
Lake St. John courtry, long. famous as the home of the ouanan- 
iche, that prince of game fishes. Besides its other attractions, 
its nearness in time tu the eastern United States points makes 
this country eo ayy attractive, and besides the fish and game 
to be found t is the remarkable scenery of the far-famed 
Saguenay River. You can step off the trains of the Quebec & 
Lake St. John Ry. almost at the fishing point.—Ady. 





Tue vestibule sleeping bag advertised. in another column claims 
as its advantages light weight, com form and con- 
struction. The inventor of the vestibule sleeping seems to 
have overcome one great objection to sleeping out of doors in 
certain weather, in making a bag where the vestibule the 
head of the occupant and warm, and the ventilator a 
constant circulation of h air. Moreover, he claims that this 


is the only. bag which has a perfect system of lacing and yet is 
absolutely waterproof. It combines tent, woolen et, and 
rubber blanket at less than half the weight and less than half 


the cost.—Adv. 
5 nn nn oe 


The Forest anp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable, Y 


Supplement to Forest and Stream. THE WHITE FLAG. Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 





